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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION 


Based on Recommendations of Citizen Committees 


Appropriate Action Should Be Taken By The Legislature To Provide The Following: 


1. TEACHER SALARIES: An Average Annual Salary of $4775 for Qualified Degree 
Teachers 


This can be achieved through an allotment in the foundation program of the following amounts for each teaching 
i I, $6000; Rank II, $5400; Rank III, $4600; Rank IV, $3600; Rank V, $3000; Rank VI, $2400: Rank 
VII, $1800. 


FREE TEXTBOOKS: A Free Textbook Program for Grades 1-8, Fully Financed As 
a Part of the Foundation Program 


At present the free textbook program is not included in the foundation program, and appropriations have beea abou 
$1,000,000 per year less than the amount needed to provide all pupils with a full set of textbooks. 


LONGER SCHOOL TERM: School Term Increased to Ten Months 


The present nine-month school term does not provide the amount of classroom time necessary to give Kentucky 
boys and girls the same quality of instruction that boys and girls receive in other states. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION: More Attention To Special Education 


This would include programs for gifted children, handicapped children, guidance and testing. kindergarten, and 
adult education. 


TRANSPORTATION: A Fully Financed Transportation Program With Revisions To 
Eliminate Present Inequalities 


A revised distribution formula for transportation funds has been developed and tested by a committee of impartial, 
out-of-state consultants. 


CURRENT EXPENSES: An Allotment of $900 Per Classroom Unit For Current 
Expenses 


The present allotment of $600 per classroom unit is not enough to provide needed current expenses, which include 
such things as instructional materials, operation and maintenance of the school plant, insurance, and sick leave. 


HIGHER EDUCATION: Increased Financial Support ForInstitutions of Higher Educa- 
tion 
This support is needed to provide classrooms, dormitories, laboratories, and instructional salaries equal to the national 
average. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: Increased Emphasis On Vocational Training 


This would provide increased support for such programs as trades and industrial education, agricultural education, 
office training, distributive occupations, etc. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY: An Allotment of $800 Per Classroom Unit For Capital Outlay 


The present allotment of $400 per classroom unit is not enough to provide needed capital outlay, which includes 
new buildings, additions to old buildings, and new equipment. 


10. SCHOOL BUILDING AUTHORITY: A State School Building Authority To Issue 
School Construction Bonds For Local School Districts Unable To Do So 


This would provide building funds at reasonable interest rates for school systems with a financial structure which 
at present limits the issuance of bonds at the local level. 


11. TEACHER RETIREMENT: A Minimum Retirement Allowance Of $100 Per Month For 
All Teachers Who Have Completed Thirty Years Of Service And Have Reached 
The Age Of Compulsory Retirement 


The present minimum is $750 per annum. 


Additional copies of the program may be secured from the Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third Street, Louisville 8, Kentucky 
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Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
Degree GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


teaching 
00; Rank 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
ed As toward the right military service decision—the 
decision bést suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 
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You_need up-to-date 


em and information. po you have sufficient “ 
military guidance materials on file? If not, 

is To please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 

Sie you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 
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eave. THE ADJUTANT GENERAL STM-2-60 


Dept. of the Army 
‘duca- Washington 285, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 
Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 
national next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 


copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. 


Jucation, THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
School graduates only. portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
ay service. Want more information? Please check this box. 4 


includes } A MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to 





day's Army is truly modern. 





Issue i Ea WHAT ARE YOUR SON'S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOL? NAME 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 
e which | tunities in today’s Army. ADDRESS 
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| THIS IS HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first ary. ZONE STATE ; 
few months in the Army. 
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MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently i 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance i 
counselors and teachers. POSITION 
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>; «»» did you know that 


e@ Prompt claim service 


e No health questions 
during installation 


e Income benefits increased 
when hospitalized 


@ No age restrictions 


© 4 out of 5 teachers will be sick 
this year 


@ 1 out of 7 will be disabled for 
more than 39 days 


© 1 out of 17 will be disabled in 
an accident 


To help protect against’loss of income 
through sickness or accident disabilities .. . 
be sure that YOU are covered under 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL'S 
GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 


LOCAL OFFICE: 


360-62 FRANCIS BUILDING 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















iterature for 


Mek Stik 


Literature of Adventure 
Literature of Achievement 
Literature of America 


Literature of England 


Four beautiful books with 60% good contemporary 
writing and 40% classical writing to give students a 
balanced acquaintance with good literature of past 
and present. Emphasis is on the development of 
understanding, appreciation, and enjoyment. Included 
are many activities to develop skills. Each book is 
fully and attractively illustrated. 

The books reflect the wisdom and experience of the 
Advisory Board of outstanding teachers who guided 
and supervised the program from its inception. 
Unusually complete Teachers’ Handbooks provide an 
enriched program of developmental reading, lesson 
plans, answers to text questions, background informa- 
tion, many activities, and teaching aids. 


Gi nn and Company 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Represented by: Mr. Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, Ky.; Mr. E. Glenn Pace, P.O. Box 404, Murray, Ky.; 
Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Ky. 
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IF and AND Here's educational fun program— 


‘ & <a live a Fashion Show of 
; er men 


Yee great Vlome 


Then he must join 
With other men source material from history and literature 


To bring about 
The best for all This fashion show of Great Women panded to, interest'ing visit to 
a sg gives your girls chance to model other rooms, or used for assembly, 
And if he fails and do what they naturally enjoy. - PTA or Mother’s Day program. 


To go along Boys can rig stage sets,runrecord piyige class into groups. Each 
And give and take, machine, turn on spotlights, etc. group chooses a famed woman, 

ce Keep show as simple as you care _ does research on her, writes short 
He soon will find to, or go in for a real production. commentary on her life, times, 
He stands alone It’s the idea that is the teaching dress. This is read by commenta- 
And has no help aid. Also, such a show originating tor as model passes. 


a all of those in your classroom could be ex- point out style features showing 
costume as related to life and 

Who seek to bring mew HORIZON. times. Use music records to 
1 heighten interest. Costumes are 


- 


e reater ood we hope proves helps ‘ ” 
The g wc et made from ‘‘what have you’’, 
Not for the man, borrowed or concocted out of 


But for the group, colorful crepe paper. 
In brotherhood. Fe ' 

And if he strives 

For every man 

He'll have the help 
Of all the men, 

And he and they 

In concord rare 

Can join their strength 
To bring about 

What all may share, 
The high rewards 

The glad acclaim 
peal The bit of sweet 

An honored name. . . WPK caicdenininia 


DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS 7 never rich or filling 
Messen Seating =Y and the smooth pleasant chewing 
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n rett 
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CALENDAR 


Feb. 11-13: American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, na- 
tional convention, Chicago. 

Feb. 11-13: United Business Edu- 
cation Association, national meeting, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 13-17: Department of Home 
Economics, national meeting, Atlantic 
City. 

Feb. 13-17: American Association 
of School Administrators, national 
convention, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 27-March 2: National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 
national convention, Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 29-March 3: Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, national con- 
vention, Cincinnati. 

March 6-9: Association for Higher 
Education, national conference, Chi- 
cago. 

March 6-10: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, annual convention, Washington. 

March 10-12: Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Southwest region- 
al meeting, Albuquerque, N. M. 

March 11-12: KEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Salary School, 
Louisville. 

March 15-16: Kentucky School 
Boards Association, annual convention, 
Louisville. 

March 18-22: Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, national convention, 
Atlantic City. 

March 22-27: National Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult Educators, 
Third National Institute, New York. 

March 20-26: Teacher Apprecia- 
tion Week. 

March 25-26: State Core Curricu- 
lum Conference, Owensboro. 

March 25-30: Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, annual 
meeting. St. Louis. 


OUR COVER 

All eyes, in and out of the teaching 
profession, are turned on Frankfort 
at the present time. Looming above 
the capital scene is the influence of 
the man who occupies the top lead- 
ership post in the state, Bert T. Combs. 

Throughout his campaign for the 
Governorship, and in all of his actions 
since taking office, he has demon- 
strated his abiding concern for the 
welfare of the children of the Com- 
monwealth. He has been sincerely con- 
cerned that we provide a quality pro- 
gram of public education for our 
boys and girls. 

He has called public education Ken- 
tucky’s “Most Critical Problem,” and 
rightly so. To those of us closely 
associated in the day-to-day efforts 
to lift the educational level of the 
state, this is not news. But it is news 
to many people in the state, and we 
of the teaching profession are grateful 
for the help Governor Combs has 


provided in seeking a solution to the 
problems we face. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 
Torm Expires 
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March 29-April 2: National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, national 
convention, Kansas City. 

April 20-22: Kentucky Education 
Association, annual convention and 
delegate assembly, Louisville. 

June 26-July 1: National Educa- 
tion Association, annual convention, 
Los Angeles. 
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Editorially Speaking - - - 








Kentucky’ Most Critical Problem 


On the same day that Governor Bert Combs ac- 
cepted the mantle of responsibility as chief executive 
of the Commonwealth, he told a reporter that educa- 
tion is Kentucky's “Most Critical Problem.” 


Those of us who are closely associated with the 
public schools of the state have considered this our 
most critical problem for many years. We have seen 
the gradual deterioration of our human and physical 
resources for providing a sound educational program 
for the boys and girls of the state. This has come 
as we faced ever-mounting numbers of boys and girls 
desiring an education, and an ever-increasing com- 
petition with other states and other professions for 
the people needed to do the job. 


Local leaders all over the state have discovered 
that education is the most critical problem faced in 
almost every community. As they formed a local 
citizens’ committee to “take a look” at their schools, 
they found problems which were insurmountable 
with the limited and inadequate revenue available. 


Local and state leaders have communicated their 
concern for the critical situation in public schools 
to lay citizens and their elected representatives in 
the state legislature. As a result, the present state 
administration has been given a mandate to act. In 
a sense, they have been told by the citizens of the 
state whom they represent to do whatever is needed 
to get Kentucky schools “off of the bottom.” 


As the days go by, more and more local and 
state organizations are sending forma! notification of 
this desire to the governor and to their legislative 


6 


representatives. Resolutions are being adopted te. 
questing improvements in the school program. 


Not only are individuals and organizations all 
over the state rallying to the point of urging that 
action be taken, they are also suggesting a way to 
pay for the improvements. In the vast majority of in- 
stances they are requesting a sales tax, to provide 
the additional revenue needed. 


The campaign to sell our citizens on the need 
for major improvements in education, sponsored by 
KEA, Kentucky Council on Education, and other 
state and local organizations, has been successful up 
to a point. It has set the stage, so to speak. The 
Administration and members of the General Assem- 
bly appear to be interested and willing to cooperate, 
but pressures which would reduce our chances of 
ultimate success are quite evident. 


There is a definite need now, for effective methods 
and procedures to help members of the General As 
sembly resist the pressure to repeal or reduce the state 
income tax. This tax, along with a sales tax without 
exemptions, is needed. 


Educational gains cannot be made without addi- 
tional revenue. The addition of one tax and the re- 
moval of another, will not help our cause. 


The favorable sentiment, which is quite apparent 
in official Frankfort, must be translated into positive 
action on revenue measures necessary to attain the 
educational goals recommended by our citizens in 
behalf of our children. 

—Verne P. Horne 
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Omer Carmichael 


Omer Carmichael is dead. 


But Omer Carmichael's work is not dead; it lives on in 
the minds and hearts and actions of thousands of peo- 


ple. 


Truly, here was a ‘Man of Destiny,"’ who fulfilled his 
destiny. The monument to him is not one made of mar- 
ble; rother, it is the human monument of those affected 
by his work. 


Perhaps the crown of that monument is to be found 
inthe public school system of Louisville. The capstone of 
his career, the success toward which his many years of 
patient preparation were pointed, was the smooth ac- 
complishment of racial integration in the school system 
for which he was responsible. 


While many‘ of his colleagues in states where segre- 
gation of schools was compulsory searched for ways in 
which to sidestep desegregation, he searched for ways 
in which it could be furthered. For two years he talked 
with every individual or group that was in any way con- 
cerned with the problem; his was almost a one-man 
crusade. 


Few could have succeeded at the task he set for him- 
self. His soft, well-modulated voice, his face, always 
ready to break into a soft smile, his ability to see the 
other person’s viewpoint, his courage to face problems 
squarely, but not bluntly, his humility in dealing with 
individuals of great and small stature, made it possible 
for him to attain the destiny for which he was intended. 


Omer Carmichael’s is not a fleeting fame. Individuals 
from every walk of life have accorded him recognition 
inmany ways. Several colleges gave him formal recog- 
nition for his contribution to the development of better 
human relations in Louisville. The President of the United 
States commended him personally for his role in the 
smooth integration of the Louisville schools. He was in 
frequent demand as a speaker to pass along to others 
something of the secret of his success in this area. 


At home, his contribution did not go unrecognized. 
His teachers, the people with whom he worked day by 
day, had already proposed him for president-elect of 
the Kentucky Education Association, the top honor a 
man’s fellow workers can bestow upon him. Others 
throughout the Louisville area, and in other parts of the 
state, had joined in this movement. 


As the editors of the Louisville Courier-Journal report- 
ed: “Omer Carmichael would have been the last person 
fo wish to hear himself described as an extraordinary 
man, .. Here was a Southerner by birth and upbringing, 
who realized at once that the habits and prejudices of 
a lifetime could not be allowed to stand against the 
law of the land.” 


The editors of the Louisville Times summed it all up 
when they said: ‘This gentle school administrator with a 
Deep South background became, somewhat to his own 
amazement, a sort of oracle to whom education and 
interracial groups looked for guidance. He remained un- 
assuming and friendly. He was engaged in a typical off- 
duty task—cleaning a neighbor's drainage ditch—when 
os suffered a heart attack Saturday afternoon, and 

—Harry M. Sparks 
President 
Kentucky Education Association 
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What are the ingredients of 


QUALITY EDUCATION? 


Quality education depends on many factors, but 
these are the most important: 

Quality teachers. Most of whatever quality we 
have, or ever will have, depends upon quality teachers. 
First-rate man power in teaching positions is the key to 
quality education. 

Quality Curriculums. The quality curriculum offers 
many things of value and interest to each student. The 
growing complexity of life and the greater variety of 
individual needs of pupils require revision and expan- 
sion of courses of study. 

Quality Buildings. Many of our school buildings 
were designed for pupils, teachers, and curriculums of 
the early 1900's. The quality teacher with a quality cur- 
riculum must have a quality workshop. What kind of 
work could today’s surgeon do in a 1910 operating 
room? 

Adequate Financial Support. Quality teachers, 
curriculums, and buildings cannot be obtained at dis- 
count prices. Adequate financial support is essential for 
quality education. We get quality only by paying the 
price. 


(This statement is from a ‘Message to parents'’ en- 
titled, Will Your Child Get a Quality Education?, pub- 
lished by the National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. Copies of this publica- 
tion are available, free, as long as the supply lasts.) 





Going to Los Angles for 
the NEA Convention ? 


Your KEA staff, at the request of several persons, has in- 
vestigated the possibility of taking a chartered bus to and 
from the convention. Tentative plans call for five days 


and four nights on the road going out, and the same time 
returning. The bus would stop at several points of interest, 
returning by a different route from the one used going out. 
Transportation, if we get as many as thirty people, would 
be $100 per person for the round trip. Lodging and meals 
would be in addition. 


If you are interested in making this trip, write: 


Kentucky Education Association 


2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 





Many teachers find stories a fascinating experience 
for young people. In this way they can visit many 
¥ strange and alluring places. For a child at the 

P primary level it is always a visit to... 
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This story tells how a visitor from another land 
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Margaret Pettifer is a third 
grade teacher in the Newton 
Parrish School, Owensboro, 
and has been in that position 
for two years. Next June, she 
returns fo her native Oxford, 
England. 

According to her principal 
and superintendent, she has 
made a “marvelous contribu- 
tion” to the school and to the 
community during her stay. 
“Students and teachers have 
gained new understandings, 
new concepts, and a better 
knowledge of the English peo- 
ple through their association 
with her.” 

The occasion for this delight- 
ful approach to the world of 
enchantment in which teachers 
can help young people roam 
was the observation of Book 
Week in Owensboro. The PTA, 
the schools, the public library, 
and the local book stores 
joined together for a Book Fair. 

In @ program honoring the 
children in her school who had 
read at least twenty books dur- 
ing the summer vacation, Miss 
Pettifer narrated this story. As 
each character was mentioned, 
a child representing that char- 
acter emerged from a large 
book anc took his or her piace 
on the stage. 











helped some young children find thrills and excitement 
from the simple stories of the young. 


by Margaret Pettifer 


And they gave me the keys of 
the kingdom; and the Kingdom of 
Books lay before me, a great and 
wonderful country, ready for my 
exploration and discovery. I knew 
there would be many places for me 
to visit before I could say that I 
really knew something of this king- 
dom. I also knew that though I 
should live to be a hundred I could 
never exhaust all that this place 
had to offer; there would always 
be something new and interesting 
for me to learn. 


The first city I came to was the 
City of Nursery Rhyme. The sun shone 
all day long on this city of quaintness 
and innocence. There were many kings 
in this city but none of them did rule 
or attend to matters of state. One 
spent all his days in “his counting 
house counting out his money,” whilst 
his “queen was in the parlour eating 
bread and honey.” One king was very 
old and very jolly. The people called 
him Old King Cole and he did little all 
day but “call for his pipe and call for 
his bowl and call for his fiddlers 
three.” : 

Though there were kings, the person 
really in charge of the city was Mother 
Goose. Now I told you that this was 
a city of quaintness, and I think you 
will agree when I also tell you that 
“Old Mother Goose when she wanted 
to wander would ride through the air 
on a very fine gander.” Though they 


had never heard of satellites they did 
have a cow that jumped over the moon. 

Mother Goose introduced me to 
many of her friends. I remember Mary, 
Mary who was so contrary, but she 
had a beautiful garden in which she 
grew “silver bells and cockleshells and 
pretty maids all in a row.” I also met 
a strange boy called Jack: when peo 
ple saw him they would sing “Jack 
be nimble, Jack be quick, Jack jump 
over the candle stick.” 

The things to worry a person in this 
city were slight. There was a little girl, 
however, who was worried about her 
sheep. “She couldn’t tell where to find 
them, but she left them alone and they 
came home wagging their tails behind 
them.” 

One day during my stay everyone 
was most upset because Miss Muffet 
had been frightened. It seems she'd 
sat “on a tuffet, eating her curds and 
whey and there came a big spider and 
sat down beside her and frightened 
Miss Muffet away.” 

It wasn’t only thé kings of this city 
who were lazy. Every day the farmer 
had to look for the boy who worked 
for him. We would hear him calling 
as he went across the fields, “Little 
Boy Blue come blow your horn, the 
sheeps in the meadow, the cows if 
the corn. Where is the boy who 
looks after the sheep?” and we knew 
“he was under the haystack fast asleep.” 
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A forest lay outside the city and 
ss the children grew a little older they 
wete allowed to go into the forest. 
They had to be older because there 
were many dangers in this forest. 
Sories were told of Goldilocks who, 
whilst in there, had found the house 
in which lived the Three Bears. Fool- 
ishly she had tasted their porridge, 
st in their chairs, and slept on their 
beds. Only by great good fortune had 
it been possible for her to escape. 


Not only were there bears in the 
forest, but wolves also. Little Red 
Riding Hood fad been on her way 
to see her sick grandmama when she 
had met the wicked wolf. 


There were many cottages scattered 
throughout this forest. I“was amazed 
to find one made of gingerbread. 
Hanzel and Gretel were staying here 
but they didn’t seem too happy. It 
puzzled me for a long time that this 
house did not become sticky in rain 
and sun. 


This was only one of the strange 
things to be seen. Jack’s mother had 
been so angry because he had ex- 
changed their cow for a bag of beans 
that she had thrown them out of the 
house. The following morning she 
awoke to find an enormous beanstalk 
teaching far, far into the sky so that 
the end of it could not be seen amongst 
the clouds. Jack had climbed the bean- 
stalk and found at the top another 
land which was ruled by a powerful 
and cruel giant. 


As I approached the edge of the 
forest a handsome prince rode by on 
a steed as black as night. Interested, 
followed him to a lonely high tower 
that had no door, only a high window. 
He called softly, “Rapunzel, Rapunzel 
lt down your hair,” and at the win- 
dow appeared a lovely young maiden 
who let down her flaxen hair as a 
tope for him to climb. I could see 
through the trees at the edge of the 
forest turrets and towers of many 
palaces and castles. I asked of a passer- 
by the name of this fair city and was 
told that this was the City of En- 
chantment. 


Though the sun shone yet storm 
clouds were in the sky. Today though 
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everyone was in a gay mood. They 
were colorfully dressed as though for 
a holiday. It seemed that they were 
going to a fine wedding. Cinderella, 
a poor girl sorely ill-treated by her 
ugly sisters, was to mafry a king’s son. 
This was indeed a city of romance 
where every pretty girl found her 
Prince Charming and lived happily 
ever after. 


One castle was neglected and no 
one had seen the inside of it for al- 
most a hundred years because of the 
high hedge of thorns that had grown 
around it. Rumor was, that in the 
castle slept a beautiful princess whom 
the people of the city called Sleeping 
Beauty. Rose-Red and Snow-White 
lived here and befriended many an- 
imals. They were as good and beauti- 
ful as the flowers they were named 
for. 


In an ordinary house, at the out- 
skirts of the city, lived Alice who 
had a most remarkable looking-glass 
in which she could see all kinds of 
people. One was the Queen of Hearts 
who was always wanting to chop off 
someone’s head: another a man who 
made hats. Alice called him the Mad 
Hatter — it was easy to tell why. He 
always wore an enormous hat which 
covered his eyes and made it impos- 
sible for him to see. 


I had for a short time a companion 
named Dorothy, but our ways soon 
parted. She was setting off in search 
of a Wizard of Oz and .a land some- 
where over the rainbow. I, on the 
other hand, though pleasured by my 
visits to the City of Nursery Rhyme 
and the City of Enchantment, yet 
longed to meet again people like my- 
self. And this was my intention dur- 
ing my further travels. 


I visited many lands and met peo- 
ple who thought and felt as I, though 
their times and customs were different 
than mine. I visited England, that 
“Sceptred isle, set in an emerald sea,” 
and roamed the green, green woods of 
Sherwood, my bow and arrows slung 
over my shoulder. By my side was 


Robin Hood, my leader and com- 
panion. 


I climbed with Heidi the mountain 
pasture, heard the cow-bells across the 
valley, saw mountain goats leap from 
rock to rock. Rebecca and I looked out 
over the dykes at our respected enemy, 
the sea; we turned and saw before us 
the pride of Holland, the tulip fields 
in all their glorious color. 


My travels were even yet not over. 
I had to explore the vast Americas, 
majestic in their vastness and inspired 
beauty. I stood on the river bank 
and watched Hiawatha make the first 
canoe. 


“Give me of your bark, O Birch-tree 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-tree! 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the Valley! 

I a light canoe will build me!” 


I danced at his marriage feast, too, 
“Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women.” 


Later these same people were to be- 
come my enemies as I fought and 
struggled with Daniel Boone to estab- 
lish a place of safety for my family 
and friends, in this rich and fertile 
land. 


I did not always travel to find my 
adventure. Great adventure is found 
where great men are, and where great 
men afe, there too are great women. 
I learned much of patience and gentle- 
ness from Martha, the wife of that 
noble man, George Washington. Beau- 
tiful ladies are not only to be found 
in the City of Enchantment; through- 
out the ages they have inspired songs 
and verse. What of “Jeanie with the 
light brown hair that’ floated like a 
vapour on the soft summer air?” Shall 
I ever forget the fence I helped to 
white-wash? How Tom Sawyer fooled 
us as he sat in the shade of the tree 
looking at our treasures which we had 
given him in exchange for the privi- 
lege of white-washing a fence. I still 
travel in this Kingdom of Books. 


Please give our children the “keys of 
the kindom” that they may wander 
with pleasure through this wonderful 
land. 
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Nutrition... 


Physical Growth 


in Robertson County 


The Robertson County Schools began using Wet- 
zel Grids with first graders in September, 1958, for 
the purpose of evaluating child growth. For the first 
time in history all of the children of the county were 
enrolled in Deming School, Mt. Olivet. 

The Wetzel Grids were chosen as the best avail- 
able means of determining and evaluating physical 
growth and fitness of the Deming School pupils. 
By charting the September ratings of their pupils, 
the teachers could quickly determine the unusual 
cases to which particular attention should be paid. 
By following each child’s growth progress at regular 
monthly intervals, the teachers kept close check on 
the important matter of physical development. 


The grid was devised by Dr. Nor- 
man C. Wetzel, who has made an 
intensive study of children and their 
growth patterns. Recognizing the fact 
that each child has his own individual 
physique and rate of development, Dr. 
Wetzel designed the grid so that chil- 
dren could be classified with regard 
to body size, body shape, and growth 
progress. 

Periodic weights and heights plot- 
ted on the grid show the child’s phys- 
ical development through his grow- 
ing years. Any great deviation from 
the normal growth pattern for that 
child may forewarn of abnormal trends 
long before any other physical effects 
are apparent to an observer. A shift 
of one-half channel per ten levels of 
advancement is acceptable for brief 
intervals of time; but a pattern which 
consistently exceeds this acceptable 
minor shift in direction is not due 
merely to chance. A systematic shift 
of greater degree must be attributed 
to some cause of physical trouble that 
should be checked by a competent 
physician. 
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(For further information about 
the Wetzel Grids, write to NEA 
Service, Inc., 1200 West 3rd Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 

Seven weight and height measure- 
ments at the Robertson County Health 
Department were charted during the 
first year for each pupil. Usually, one 
or two measurements will suffice each 
year. However, because of the special 
emphasis by the teachers on nutrition, 
and its related problems, it was de- 
cided to chart the grids more fre- 
quently in order to pinpoint minor 
ups and downs in plotted curves. 

It was quite obvious that, after bad 
colds or a contagious disease, a child’s 
progress was interrupted for a short 
time, and then returned to a normal 
rise. Children with excellent food hab- 
its, who drank enough milk, made 
better progress than those who did 
not. 

Pupils who show the need for spe- 
cial study or investigation, however, 
should be measured more frequently, 
and appropriate referrals made to par- 
ents, principals, counselors, and/or 








Mrs. Anne 
Clemons 


Mrs. Irene T. 
Galbraith 


physicians, At Deming School, par- 
ents are notified, and urged to have 
the child examined by a physician 
to seek out possible causes of irregular 
growth. 

Fifty-seven first graders were 
charted on the grids. Three of these, 
who later proved to have malnutrition, 
were Classified as questionable at the 
first reading because of their ut 
favorable positions on the grid. Two 
were suspected before the grid read- 
ings. One moved to another county 
before much could be done. Another 
showed improved development during 
the year. The other showed signs of 
growth-lag two months before he was 
forced to drop out of school because 
of serious health complications. 

The accompanying illustration of 
one of the grids is a composite ft 


Mrs. Galbraith is a_ first 
grade teacher in Deming 
School, Mt. Olivet, and has 
been enrolled in a class in 
nutrition with Mrs. Clemmons 











at the University of et | 
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cording, designed to show different 
physiques and different speeds of 
growth for each of four children dur- 
ing the first school year. In actual use, 
of course, each child’s growth is plot- 
ted and kept on his own individual 
gtid. The illustration is only for con- 
venience in comparing the records of 
several pupils simultaneously. 

Case histories for these four chil- 
dren are reported in the words of the 
teachers, and should be studied in 
connection with the grid curves them- 
selves. 


Child A... a girl. 

An excellent example of a child 
who is of average, medium build, 
and who progressed slightly above 
the 67 per cent Auxodrome in a * 
formal pattern. She had gained ten 
levels in eight months, that is, at 
the rate of 1% levels per month 
a compared with the normally ex- 
pected gain of 1 level per month 
or 12 levels per year. She had ex- 
cellent food habits and drank all 
the milk she could get. Her school 
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attendance was very good, and she 
was an alert, interested student who 
did excellent first grade work. 


Child B . . . a boy. 

Following an initial drop, B’s grid 
shows an effect of improved food 
habits and the rapid change brought 
about by his determination to learn 
to drink milk, when he himself real- 
ized how important it is to his own 
body growth and development. 

He had drunk no milk since in- 
fancy and refused it over and over 
when school started. After a month 


of school | began to urge milk drink- 
ing for all, at least with the school 
lunches. He then began to bring his 
lunch from home and continued to 
refuse. This he was permitted to do, 
but | was searching for a way to 
make him want to change. 

He was six years, one month old 
when school began, and his height 
and weight placed him in Physique 
Channel A2, showing him to be a 
stocky, strong athletic type. While 
this was obvious without the grid, 
confirmation of the fact that he was 
a stocky boy was presented when we 
found his initial point to be in Chan- 
nel A2. Here then is an excellent 
example of how the grid defines 
and measures physique as well as 
changes in physique. 

His schedule of development was 
well above the 15 per cent curve, 
1% years ahead of the 67 per cent 
standard. It might be thought that 
he had been doing well, but the 
fact that he had drunk no milk for 
four or five years bothered me. Al- 
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Nutrition... 


Physical Growth 


in Robertson County 


The Robertson County Schools began using Wet- 
zel Grids with first graders in September, 1958, for 
the purpose of evaluating child growth. For the first 
time in history all of the children of the county were 
enrolled in Deming School, Mt. Olivet. 

The Wetzel Grids were chosen as the best avail- 
able means of determining and evaluating physical 
growth and fitness of the Deming School pupils. 
By charting the September ratings of their pupils, 
the teachers could quickly determine the unusual 
cases to which particular attention should be paid. 
By following each child’s growth progress at regular 
monthly intervals, the teachers kept close check on 
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the important matter of physical development. 


The grid was devised by Dr. Nor- 
man C. Wetzel, who has made an 
intensive study of children and their 
growth patterns. Recognizing the fact 
that each child has his own individual 
physique and rate of development, Dr. 
Wetzel designed the grid so that chil- 
dren could be classified with regard 
to body size, body shape, and growth 
progress. 

Periodic weights and heights plot- 
ted on the grid show the child’s phys- 
ical development through his grow- 
ing years. Any great deviation from 
the normal growth pattern for that 
child may forewarn of abnormal trends 
long before any other physical effects 
ate apparent to an observer. A shift 
of one-half channel per ten levels of 
advancement is acceptable for brief 
intervals of time; but a pattern which 
consistently exceeds this acceptable 
minor shift in direction is not due 
merely to chance. A systematic shift 
of greater degree must be attributed 
to some cause of physical trouble that 
should be checked by a competent 
physician. 
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(For further information about 
the Wetzel Grids, write to NEA 
Service, Inc., 1200 West 3rd Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 

Seven weight and height measure- 
ments at the Robertson County Health 
Department were charted during the 
first year for each pupil. Usually, one 
or two measurements will suffice each 
year. However, because of the special 
emphasis by the teachers on nutrition, 
and its related problems, it was de- 
cided to chart the grids more fre- 
quently in order to pinpoint minor 
ups and downs in plotted curves. 

It was quite obvious that, after bad 
colds or a contagious disease, a child's 
progress was interrupted for a short 
time, and then returned to a normal 
rise. Children with excellent food hab- 
its, who drank enough milk, made 
better progress than those who did 
not. 

Pupils who show the need for spe- 
cial study or investigation, however, 
should be measured more frequently, 
and appropriate referrals made to par- 
ents, principals, counselors, and/or 


physicians. At Deming School, par- 
ents are notified, and urged to have 
the child examined by a physician 
to seek out possible causes of irregular 
growth. 

Fifty-seven first graders were 
charted on the grids. Three of these, 
who later proved to have malnutrition, 
were Classified as questionable at the 
first reading because of their un 
favorable positions on the grid. Two 
were suspected before the grid read- 
ings. One moved to another county 
before much could be done. Another 
showed improved development during 
the year. The other showed signs of 
growth-lag two months before he was 
forced to drop out of school because 
of serious health complications. 

The accompanying illustration of 
one of the grids is a composite tt 





Mrs. Galbraith is a first 
grade teacher in Deming 
School, Mt. Olivet, and has 
been enrolled in a class in 
nutrition with Mrs. Clemmons 
at the University of Kentuciy. 
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cording, designed to show different 
physiques and different speeds of 
growth for each of four children dur- 
ing the first school year. In actual use, 
of course, each child’s growth is plot- 
ted and kept on his own individual 
gtid. The illustration is only for con- 
venience in comparing the records of 
several pupils simultaneously. 

Case histories for these four chil- 
dren ate reported in the words of the 
teachers, and should be studied in 
connection with the grid curves them- 
selves. 


Child A... a girl. 

An excellent example of a child 
who is of average, medium build, 
and who progressed slightly above 
the 67 per cent Auxodrome in a’ 
normal pattern. She had gained ten 
levels in eight months, that is, at 
the rate of 1% levels per month 
as compared with the normally ex- 
pected gain of 1 level per month 
or 12 levels per year. She had ex- 
cellent food habits and drank all 
the milk she could get. Her school 
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attendance was very good, and she 
was an alert, interested student who 
did excellent first grade work. 


Child B . . . a boy. 

Following an initial drop, B’s grid 
shows an effect of improved food 
habits and the rapid change brought 
about by his determination to learn 
to drink milk, when he himself real- 
ized how important it is to his own 
body growth and development. 

He had drunk no milk since in- 
fancy and refused it over and over 
when school started. After a month 


of school | began to urge milk drink- 
ing for all, at least with the school 
lunches. He then began to bring his 
lunch from home and continued to 
refuse. This he was permitted to do, 
but | was searching for a way to 
make him want to change. 

He was six years, one month old 
when school began, and his height 
and weight placed him in Physique 
Channel A2, showing him to be a 
stocky, strong athletic type. While 
this was obvious without the grid, 
confirmation of the fact that he was 
a stocky boy was presented when we 
found his initial point to be in Chan- 
nel A2. Here then is an excellent 
example of how the grid defines 
and measures physique as well as 
changes in physique. 

His schedule of development was 
well above the 15 per cent curve, 
1% years ahead of the 67 per cent 
standard. It might be thought that 
he had been doing well, but the 
fact that he had drunk no milk for 
four or five years bothered me. Al- 
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Nutrition... 
Physical Growth 


Continued from page 11 


though his lunches, brought from 
home, were well-planned by his 
mother, he seldom ate much at noon. 
Also, she reported that he ate 
unsatisfactorily at home, perhaps 
enough in quantity but not in va- 
riety. He had an attack of sore 
throat between October 21 and No- 
vember 21 which showed up as a 
minor loss on the grid. 

On November 10, B's mother be- 
gan to cook at the school lunchroom 
and she insisted that he eat there. 
She encouraged me in my efforts 
to improve his eating habits. This 
| did and he began to improve. 
About the middie of December, | 
put up the “Milk Made the Dif- 
ference” poster from the National 
Dairy Council. | noticed the boy of- 
ten looking thoughtfully at the pic- 
tures. Three days later, he showed 
me a clean plate and an empty 
milk bottle. He had decided for 
himself that, by drinking milk first, 
he could do the disagreeable task. 
This idea was carried over with other 
children in eating and tasting foods 
they had not learned to like. B set 
the example and ‘“‘clean plates’’ in- 
creased rapidly. (Obviously, the 
recommendation to drink milk before 
solid foods should not be carried too 
far-since it does not apply to all chil- 
dren.) 

His grid showed a gain of four 
levels in about five weeks, and also 
a continued gain for the rest of the 
year, a totai of ten levels for the 
eight-month period. 


Child C ... a girl. 

Subject C was only six years, four 
months old, and obviously ‘‘fat." 
On September 23, she weighed 
sixty pounds, and was 46% inches 
tall, which placed her at level 72 
in Channel A4, thus classifying her 
physical status as “Obese.” She was 
on the 2 per cent Auxodrome, which 
means that only 2 per cent of all 
children have reached level 72 at 
her age regardless of body build. 
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Definitely, she was one who could 
benefit by advice to eat less candy 
and food between meals. She liked 
milk and drank it at every oppor- 
tunity. Her lunches varied from day 
to day, between those at school, 
or those brought from home. There 
were many vegetables which she 


' did not like, but she tried them all. 


Her lunches from home usually con- 
sisted of fruit, huge sandwiches, po- 
tato chips, peanut butter and crack- 
ers, and always candy or cookies. 
Besides, she drank milk furnished by 
the milk program. 

The one sign of growth-lag (a 
small dip in her auxodrome) coin- 
cided with a two-week absence from 
school because of illness. Thereafter, 
she resumed normal progress. 

Her channel curve is momentarily 
paralleling the channel system and 
as such is not as yet indicating any 
significant increase in obesity. Nev- 
ertheless, it is known that the pro- 
gress that C made between level 
72 and level 86 is often a prelude 
to an upward and outward deviation 
(to the left) which signifies an in- 
crease in obesity. It is this latter 
increase which one hopes to pre- 
vent by early recognition in order 
to avoid troublesome episodes dur- 
ing the adolescent years. We have 
every reason to believe that use of 
the grids over a period of years will 
show any such trends in our chil- 
dren and help prevent obesity in 
our teen-age girls. 


Child D . .. a girl. 

Subject D’s grid illustrates a child 
who, though quite stocky, followed 
a comparatively retarded auxo- 
drome behind the 67 per cent stand- 
ard. Even so she made excellent 
progress. 

She was seven years, one month 
of age when school started. Short- 
ly after the first recording, she was 
ill and missed school for a two-week 
period, the consequent drop being 
shown on the second reading. There- 
after, she advanced eleven levels 
during an eight-month period. 

D had to learn to eat a wider 
variety of foods at school, which 
she did willingly. She drank extra 


milk at school each day, which was 
usually all she had. 


The average gain for boys at Dem. 
ing School was 7.59 levels in the 6.25 
months, or 1.21 levels per month, 
based on the first six measurements. 
Girls made an average gain of 7.95 
levels for the period, or 1.27 levels 
per month. The 44 children who were 
in constant enrollment achieved a 
mean rate of 1.24 levels per month, 
which the teachers feel may be art. 
tributed to their nutrition program, 
to the children’s self-discipline in 
learning to taste and to eat a wide 
variety of foods, and to the fine co- 
operation of parents. 

A month’s survey at the beginaing 
of the year furnished data on food 
habits. During this period, observa- 
tion in the lunchroom, coupled with 
a week’s food consumption report by 
parents, contributed valuable infor- 
mation. A year-end survey showed im- 
proved food and milk-drinking habits. 

Attendance records proved that min- 
or losses in growth and speed of 
gtowth were revealed by those chil- 
dren who had the greater number of 
absences due to illness, and by those 
children whose food and health habits 
had not improved as much as others. 





Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins 
Executive Secretary 
National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 
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Our Professional — 
Responsibilities 


Webster defines the word profession as a calling in which one pro- 
fesses to have acquired special knowledge for instruction for guiding 
others. However, he lists as the three professions or the learned profes- 
sions, theology, law, medicine. This certainly should cause the educators 
who produce the ministers, the lawyers, and the doctors to ask them- 
selves why teaching is not deemed worthy to rank with the learned 


professions. 


Many reasons for this could be cited, but a basic one is that educators 
often become so involved with the time and energy-consuming duties 
of classroom teaching, administration, and civic service, that they lose 
sight of the fact that they also owe some service to their profession. 


If teaching is ever to receive the 
respect and status it deserves, each in- 
dividual member of the profession 
must continue to develop his skill as 
a teacher by study, travel, and recre- 
ation. He should perform his daily 
sks efficiently and faithfully. Also, 
he must work for values that can be 
obtained only by time and thought 
devoted to improving education 
through joint research, study, and ac- 
tion carried on by professionally mind- 
ed educators. 

Too many teachers fail to inform 
themselves of progress in education, 
and the benefits they derive from the 
services and untiring work of their 
ptofessional organizations, especially 
the state and national associations. 

It is a sad commentary on the pro- 
fessional attitude of our teachers to 
note that, according to the latest NEA 
teport, only 53 per cent hold NEA 
memberships. This means that a little 
over one-half of the teachers are re- 
sponsible for this progress in educa- 
tion and are providing the many valu- 
ible services and benefits for the other 
half, Though membership in local and 
state associations is higher, the totals 
are still not what they should be. 

In comparison, the more than 200,- 
000 physicians who are professionally 
active in the United States are required 
t0 become members of the American 
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Medical Association. As a result, the 
AMA is able, through unity, to set 
and maintain high educational and 
ethical standards for its members. Be- 
cause it is able to discipline itself pro- 
fessionally the AMA receives respect. 
Only when united, will the teaching 
ptofession be able to exercise similar 
sanction. 

Teachers are in a position of public 
trust, As such, they are always more or 
less in the public eye and may be sub- 
ject to criticism. This should not pre- 
vent them from performing all duties 
of citizenship. Voting, supporting 
candidates they consider best fitted to 
hold office, and running for office is 
their right. But the public does judge 
a profession by the acts of its mem- 
bers. Behavior that offends the mores 
of a community, and unethical prac- 
tices in business or professional rela- 
tionships, affect the profession ad- 
versely. 

The basic strength of any profes- 
sion lies in the integrity of each in- 
dividual member. It then becomes the 
responsibility of each to maintain atti- 
tudes and conduct standards that com- 
mand the respect of the public, of 
future teachers, and of his fellow edu- 
cators. 

Students are quick to discern and 
prone to imitate. Their concepts of 
what teachers should be are derived in 
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By Mrs. Eloise T. Gregory 


part from their contacts with teachers 
during their formative years. Often the 
desire to teach comes to some at an 
early age through pleasurable associa- 
tion with a good teacher. Since able, 
sincere, well-adjusted young people 
should be encouraged to make teach- 
ing their life work, their instructors 
should possess qualities of honesty, 
tolerance, and loyalty, in addition to 
instructional skills. 

These same attributes also make 
possible cordial, cooperative relations 
between the administrator, the class- 
room teacher, and the non-professional 
employee. In such an atmosphere, the 
welfare of the total school program 
becomes the responsibility of the en- 
tire school staff. Participation in the 
formulation of school policies through 
democratic processes becomes possi- 
ble. New Ideas and methods can be 
shared. Beginning teachers, or teachers 
new in a school system, are likely to 
receive better orientation. Grievance 
channels operate ethically and success- 
fully. Constructive criticism can be 
given and received without rancor on 
the part of the recipient. Local school 
problems can be studied and solutions 
worked out. 
~ Logically, it devolves upon the ad- 
ministrator to develop a favorable cli- 
mate and to implement such construc- 
tive staff cooperation. Likewise it be- 
comes the obligation of the staff mem- 
bers to willingly and actively partici- 
pate. 

It must be kept in mind, however, 
that the people have delegated to 
Boards of Education the final sanction 

Please turn to page 26 


Mrs. Gregory is a teacher in 
the Springfield School Sys- 
tem, and a member of the 
KEA Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics. 




















Fast Balls Educational Secretaries 
College Halls .... and Public Relations 


(By Charles A. Keith, Vantage 


Press, 1959, $2.95) ‘ c 
"Hovies just returned from No one in the school system has a more important day-to-day 


Eastern State College's Commence- public relations assignment than the educational secretary. Some 
ment and reunions, I found many are so skilled in this that teachers and administrators could benefit 
memories reawakened. In this from seeking a little secretarial advice; others are doing irreparable 
mood, I settled down to read damage, creating ill will faster than others can build good will, 
aes ee pueiegrarty. The secretary is always on the public relations firing line. She 
Renee conening, dopant, ‘Se lene is the telephone voice of the school, the person who is dir«ctly 


ge -tepentan slipped by and confronted with complaints, crackpots, and seekers after all kinds 
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presides over the front office. 
Single copies cost $1.25, with 
discounts for orders of more 
than one copy. Order from 
NSPRA, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C.) 


Years go I urged him to write 
his autobiography. Today, I am 
glad he has written this book and 
I believe his friends will read it 
with great interest. 

—Nell Stuart Donovan 


I was deeply impressed with Mr. | Of information. ; 
o Keith’s modesty, his frankness, his Here are some tips offered by one _ honest, and forthright. 
bs charity to his fellowman, his love experienced public relations director, 10. Remind yourself constantly that 
ff of sports, his sincere interest in as quoted by the National School Pub- your telephone voice should be 
- history, and his man to man way lic Relations Association. friendly, cheerful, interested, and help- 
a. of solving problems. 1. You must assume that there is ful. Avoid sounding busy. Be a good 
p As characteristics emerged, I no such person as an enemy of the _ listener. Avoid arguments. Make it 
fh was aware of how and why Mr. public schools. Your premise must be lear that every effort will be made 
; : Keith attracted hundreds of stu- that everyone’s views, no matter how _—‘*© provide the requested information. 
HS dents to his classes year after year. haywire they sound to you, are aim- 11. Be cordial to visitors. It’s more 
a I found an understanding kind ed at school improvement. This atti- than a smile. Show oe ee concerned 
‘ of man, big of body, sound of tude will help take the wind out of with whatever the visitor is inti 
mind, and with a wide variety of | critics’ sails. about. Let the hothead get his griev- 

i” experience. I wondered why he be- 2. Know your schools. Know every- ance off his chest. Make the visitor 

: came a teacher when he appeared thing anyone might normally expect feel the schools not only welcome his 
E - to be an outdoor man, rather than of you—and more. Know all about call but also appreciate his interest. 
i » a student. such data as class size, building prob- 12. Don't procrastinate or stall. 
ae But as I read on, perhaps be- lems, school finance facts. Make every effort to handle com- 
a. wae the lines, and watched his 3. Treat every school patron alike, P eves gel et | a 
l spiritual and social undertones no matter how obnoxious some of P cee as i vcmetaleanagd : ; 
ye come to the fore, I knew surely them seem to be. Be willing to lis- eee ms 

5 teaching was his field. ten. Most grievances can be dissolved "°"® potingt peck _— aad 4 = 
a I am — his former ers through friendliness and understand- ee ee se eee ne ” 

pe dents, reading this book in their ing. Your attitude will do much to 13. Do not give the impression 
. mature years, will catch the full stimulate a favorable atmosphere. that you are trying to “cover” for the i 
| ; er gun of this man, who has given 4. Never give the impression of administrator. 0 
| his life to the campus and student superiority, Don't “put ‘em in their 14. Don’t presume to answer for the i 
i body of “Eastern.” place.” administration or board unless specifi- } 
2 For fifteen years it was the R “er ‘ cally authorized to do so. Then say, P 
: { privilege of Mr. Donovan and me x © come Comes MESt. “Mr. Doe has asked us to explain...” ‘ 
| to live on the campus of Eastern 6. Avoid generalizing, whether at ‘ 
rs Kentucky State Teachers College school or away from it. (Action and Reaction: Public | 
q at Richmond, Kentucky, as neigh- 7. Be loyal to co-workers. A nega- Relations for Educational Secre- 
e: bors of Mr. and Mrs. Keith. They tive comment reflects upon all. taries is a 48-page handbook, 
°. were neighbors in the true sense 8 Don't beesch.-2 confideace— packed with public relations 
| of that term. about a child, a parent, or a teacher. pointers for the secretary who 
£ 


9. But, on the other hand, avoid 
giving the impression the school has 
“secrets.” While there may be con- 
fidential information about an indi- 
vidual, it should be made clear that 
the public information policy is frank, 
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Reported by 
Mrs. Ernestine Noland 


CHEDULED 


As promised on this page last 
month, here are some of the details 
of the Salary School, to be held in 
Louisville, March 11-12: 

At the first session, on Friday eve- 
ning, Charles Hart, Franklin County 
Schools Superintendent, will speak on 
the topic, “We Must Provide Quality 
Education,” and Mrs. Edna Lindle, 
Henderson, Chairman of the KEA- 
DCT Salary Committee, will talk about 
how “We Must Be Informed.” 

On Saturday morning, “Trends and 
Techniques in Salary Scheduling” is 
the topic of a talk by Erwin L. Coons, 
NEA Salary Consultant. Then Mrs. 
Beulah Fontaine, KEA Consultant 
for Professional Services, will describe 
“The Salary Committee and Its Work.” 

Following group discussion sessions 
in which individuals will have an 
opportunity to share experiences and 
ideas on these topics, Verne P. Horne, 
KEA Director of Public Relations will 
analyze “Salary Negotiations with 
School Boards,” and Mr. Coons will 
come back to discuss “Special Prob- 
lems in Salary Scheduling.” 

Again the groups will have a chance 
to discuss these topics before coming 
together to hear KEA Executive Sec- 
retary J. M. Dodson’s “Views and Re- 
views.” Another topic for discussion 
at the afternoon session will be “In- 
dex Salary Schedule for Total Per- 
sonnel,” by Oran C. Teater, Paints- 
ville City School Superintendent. 

Please turn to page 33 
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The Department of Classroom Teachers 


WORKS ON 
LEGISLATION 


The topic of paramount interest to all Kentucky teachers at present 
is the legislative program. We hope all local associations are giving 
as much publicity as possible to the program. 

The following report from the Legislative Committee for the Jef- 
ferson County CTA shows that they have not been idle, and it should 
furnish you with some ideas of how to promote the program. 


The Legislative Committee of the 
Jefferson County CTA divided the 
schools in the system among the four 
committee members. These steering 
committees met with Mrs. Beulah 
Fontaine at the KEA headquarters, 
where they decided how to work 
with parents and teachers. 

Much real work has been done. 
Teachers have made speeches at their 
faculty meetings, and have arranged 
bulletin boards and displays in teach- 
er lounges. They have contacted fel- 
low-teachers personally. One faculty 
devoted an entire faculty meeting to 
the writing of letters to legislators. 

The PTA in some schools initiated 
active letter-writing programs. Al- 
most every school in the county has 
had a special person to speak on 
legislation at a regular PTA meeting. 





Mrs. Edna Lindle, Chairman 
of the Mary Lathram Scholar- 
ship Committee, has sent out 
an S.0.S. to all local associa- 
tions, asking that contributions 
be made at once to the fund. 
The committee urgently needs 
the funds to finance the sec- 
ond semeter’s work of the cur- 
rent recipient of the scholar- 
ship. 

Please mail your contribu- 
tion at once to Mrs. Lindle at 
112 Pines Drive, Henderson. 











This was followed in some schools 
by actual letter-writing sessions. In 
other schools the PTA asked parents 
to send the letters to the school, which 
would bear all postage expense. Al- 
most 100 per cent of the parents in 
such schools responded by writing to 
their legislators. Several schools have 
had parent telephone committees. Fif- 
teen or twenty parents in a school 
called all parents, gave them informa- 
tion, and asked them to write letters. 

The following report was made by 
all members of the committee when 
they spoke to groups or contacted 
individuals: 

1. Three thousand teachers have 
left Kentucky since May. 

2. We are short one and one-half 
million textbooks. 

3. Three-fourths of Kentucky's 
teachers have passed the 18-30 age 
group. 

When these three points were made, 
parents became alarmed. Many said, 
“I knew it was bad, but I had no 
idea it was that bad!” 

We teachers are not politicians, but 
it is our duty to let parents know the 
problems facing education. Only when 
each and every parent and teacher in 
Kentucky becomes vitally concerned 
that every boy and girl receive a 
quality education will Kentucky move 
forward. 

— Edith Bowles, Ch. 
Mildred Manning 
James Shrewsbury 

Thomas Golden 
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1960 KEA DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Delegates and Alternates 


itution, in Section 6 of Article VII, provides: “The Executive Secretary 
i in the February issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
alternates as a by the local school districts or units.” In 
ion, the names and addresses of delegates and alternates, as 

premio herewith. 


FIRST DISTRICT Units 


istri MURRAY STATE Begg oe 
County Districts Wilson Gantt, Co! Station, Murray—D 


Robert Alsup, 1712 Farmer Ave., Murray—D 
Mrs. paietios Tomes, Wickliffe—D Robert WL, Woes. Saas 
B. Arnett, | . L. Oakley, 1312 Olive, gc ~ 


SECOND DISTRICT 
County Districts 





ille—A 
a Jones, R. 2, Pembroke—A 
AVIESS 
Estill Alexander, 1402 E. Fourth, 


Owensboro— 
H. R. Marks, 2425 S. York, Owensboro—D 
a Lancaster, 1402 E. Fourth, 
Alice Pearce, At25 Griffith Ave., 


oe . 
Mrs. ‘ W. Richmond, R. 1, Utica—A 
Jack D. Hayward, 1415 E. Fourth, 
Owensboro—. 


= ig R. 3, Owensboro—A 
+ 2128 Griffith Ave., 


Mrs. Mary Roberts, Lewisport-—D 

Mrs. Minnie Henderson, Lewisport-—A 
HENDERSON 

ge Trigg, R. 2, Henderson—D 

Mrs. Vivian’ B. Wann, R. Fee Henderson—D 

Mrs. Martha Farley, R. Henderson—D 

Mrs. Florence Kouts, 923° Blackford Ave., 

Evansville, Ind.—A 

Mrs. Frances T. Smith, : 3, Henderson—A 

Onas ena, Corydon—. 


D. Forrest, R. 6, Murray——-D HO! 


Thomas 
. L. Hi Box 65, Hardin—D Mrs. Carl Putnam, Box 181, Nortonville—D 
a. ‘Rosh Ley, 1 2136 Broadway, Paducah—A Mrs. yg Carneal, Nebo—D 


: a Dorothy 254 Lawrence Street, 
William M. Smith, 1012 Sharpe Street, Mur Madsconvill b 


James Va Hansop—D 
2, W. Paducah—D Mrs. Veta Gentry, R. 5, Hopkinsville—D 
2941 Lone Oak Road, Mrs. Helen Ford, “Nortoaville—D 
251 Cumberland Avenue, ag mig vad lili ignites 
5 Hein See tacoma May Finley, 254 S. Franklin, 
iia... Paducah Ma “Marr ica Steel, 60 Waddill Avenue, 


Mi olnowville-A 
McCarty, 2412 Biederman, Dixie Logan, Noel Avenue, Madisonville—A 
R. 3, Husband Road, Paducah 





Frank Bacon, Seminary Street, Madisonville—A 


LEAN 

ul Phillips, Sacramento—D 
; ~ de elson, Livermore—D 

ae Stroud, Sacramento—A 
Helen Markwell, Livermore—A 


UNION 
med McIntyre, Stur; 
Shelton. ield—D 
et 
‘at organfi 
WEBSTER 5‘ 
Dorothy Brown, Slaughters—D 
Mrs. herine Winstead, R. 1, 
Providence—A 





Independent Districts 


DAWECE: SFEDIGS Sori » 
it, Dawson Springs— 
B. U. Sisk, Dawson Spri: A 
EARLINGTON atta 
Nora P. aiain, 254 N. Daves Street, Mad- 
isonvi 
noe svanada, 116 S. McEuen, Earlington—A 


Be Fale, ye ns Alves, Henderson—D 
S. Alves, Henderson—D 

oe ek. 718 S. Main, Henderson— 

422 Center, Henderson—A 

Sears Te” i 


Ee Everett, Jr., Fairview— 
tion ‘Claude Hightower, 1823 = Virginia, 
Blizabech —— R. 2, Hopkinsville—A 
Mrs. W. E. Turner, 1709 Virginia, Hop- 





» Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah 


fpenin, Jon Joon, 1940 “C” Street, Paducah—D 
Dell Sanders, 3910 Sunset Avenue, 


2 Mrs. : Virginia. Brown, 3138 Monroe, Paducah 


Ruth Parsons, 819 Madison, Paducah—A 
Mrs. Emily McGuire, 2601 Bridge Street, 


... . Paducah—. 
Mrs. Lucille Long, 831 N. 23rd, Paducah—A 


MONROE.” 


OWENSBORO ; 
Julia Overton, 625 Daviess Street, Owensboro 


—D 
sapien Overton, 625 Daviess Street, Owensboro 
>. G. Hines, 2536 Allen Street, Owens. 
Hew Emberton, 2500 North York, Owens. 
o—" 
Carroll H. Hanberry, 216 Legion Blvd., Owens. 
Emma Edgards, 1509 S Street, Owens. 
ee C. C. Lewis, 1524 Center, Owensboro— 
Mrs. Edward T. Watson, 2020 Griffith Place, 
Owensboro—. 
Mrs. Evelyn Judy, 1227 Venable Avenue, 
Owensboro—. 
Mrs. Norbert Ward, 1521 Walnut Street, 
—- Mattingly, 218 East 21st Street, Owens. 
ee ae 1010 Breckinrid, Street 
Owensboro—A -<f 
PROVID 


ENCE 
Mrs. Eldon Blackwell, Providence—D 
Mrs. Wayne Ridley, 'Providence—A 


Units 





FORT CAME 


=>» Sy aoe = Campbell Junior 
S., Fort Campbell. 
a. Eunice Harris, Fort Campbell Elem-<ntary, 
Mrs. ‘Virginia T Taenete Fort Campbell E!emen- 
Fort Cam: 

Joe B. Cason, For C Campbell South School, 

Fort Campbell—A 

THIRD DISTRICT 
County Districts 


ALLEN 
Cecil P. Haven, Adolphus—D 


Alvah G. Williams, Scottsville—A 


Leslie Leach, Glasgow—D 
George Kelly, Glasgow—D 

William L. Montell. i, Tompkiosy nsville—D 

Mrs. Tt J. ‘Smith wesm (ope Shade—A 
Walto: uttrell, G 
Winfred B. Rhoades, R. 
UTLER 

Darrell Hampton, Morgantown—D 
Katie Day, Morgantown—D 

Billy Clark, Morgantown—A 
Wilbur Da erty, Dexterville—A 











a a 


Ralph Clark, Marrowbone—D 
Nancy Wright, Waterview—D 
Clarence Rush, Burkesville—A 
Robert Winfrey, Burkesville—A 


EDMONSON 


J. P. Alexander, Brownsville—D 
Dale Hoffman, Brownsville—D 
Mildred Alexander, Brownsville—A 
Helen Hoffman, Brownsville—A 


som a, Lewisbur; 

L. Brodie, R. 5, © Russellville—D 
Mas. le vinia Johnson, Oimstead—D 
Forrest Duncan, Russellville—A 
Ronnie Clark, Auburn—A 
Lye Dawson, Olmstead—A 


METCA 
rony B. Irving, Edmonton. 


Cornell Stephens, Sulphur Well—D 
Glenn Scott, Edmonton—A 
Depp, Summer Shade—A 


Harold C. Smith, Tompkinsville—D 
James Russell, Tompkinsville—D 
Mrs. Robert Eaton, ‘ountain Run—D 
Kenneth Bartley, Tompkinsville—A 
James A. Goad, Bone: Run—A 
Mary Sue Duncan, Fountain Run—A 


MUHLENBERG 


Donald Pryor, Drakesboro—D 
Owen Arnold, Drakesboro—D 
G. Elliott, Greenville—D 
S. Smith, San 2520 Drakesboro—D 


Mrs. Patsy Revo, Greenville—A 


(@] 
Bryan Taylor, Centertown—D 
Maurice Arnold, Horse Branch—D 
Charles Reid, Beaver Dam—D 
Earl Russell, Hartford—A 
Mrs. Rose Catherine Duke, McHenry—A 
Shelby Forsythe, Beaver Dam—A 


SIMPSO; 


Paul Vaughn, Franklin—D 

Joe M. illips, Franklin—D 
Tucker Wright, Franklin—A 
James L. Hammer, Franklin—A 


TODD 
b-Conag Wolfe, ig 


Bradshaw 
Mie ie pecs va Taqlor, 4 e ¥% "Pembroke—A 
» Guthrie—A 


ee eth Harvey, Bowling Green, 6—D 
Clara C. Cole, 519 "W. Main ee Bow! ing 


Jean Lanham, R. 4, Bowling Green—D 
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R. E. Simons, 620 Covington Avenue, Bowling 


Glasscock, rg 
Roby edt Redford, 31 7 Sumpter Avenue, Bowling 


oe ee Coker, Jr., 1802 Henry Street, Bowling 
forsine T ine Thomas, 1363 Center Street, Bowling 


a Districts 
BOW LING 
Wom Kieron 906 Eleventh Street, Bowl- 
Catherine Herndon, 1806 Nashville Rood, 
Bowling Green—D 
Rhea Lazarus, 1609 Nutwood, Bowling Green 


Mac Pedigo, 1302 Fair Street, Bowling Green 
FE. 0. Moxley, 303 Chestnut, Bowling Green 


—A 
Coy Parsley, 1026 Center, Bowling Green—A 
CAVERNA 3 
Bil! Webb, Cave City—D 
Elizabeth Freeman, Cave City—A 
RAL eed 


Clay Sharp, R. 2, Central City—D 
ohow Cather, Beechmont—A 

Mary M. Divi’, Glasgow—D 

Beulah Grooms, Glasgow—D 

Mrs. Georgia May Clark. Glasgow—A 

Reed N. Moore, Glasgow—A 
enue 

Dorothy Harkins, Greenville—D 

Boscrt Bruce Waters, Greenville—A 
RUSSELLVILLE 

Mrs. Russell McEndree, Ratssellville—D 

Mrs. Robert Piper, Russellville—A 


— Sag LLE 
Patton, Scottsville—D 
2s Spears, Scottsville—A 


Units 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
C. P. McNally, Bowling Green—D 
Tate Page, Bowling Green—D 
Wilson Wood, Bowling Green—A 
John Minton, Bowling Green—A 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
County Districts 
BRECKINRIDGE 
ode Wilhelmina Beard, Hardinsburg—D 
ley Meadow, Hardinsburg—D 
in. " halerick Shane, Irvington—A 
Mrs. Anna Lee Elder, Addison—A 


LLITT 
George E. Valentine, 8903 Cane Run Road, 

Plesure idge Park—D 

. Francis, Mt. Washingt 
& Frances Holt, Star —S Shepherds- 
ville— 

Mrs. Mary E. Clark, Mt. Washington—A 

Charles Herrick, Shepherdsville—A 

Samuel L. Smith, Leb Juncti A 
GRAYSON 

Oran P. Lawler, Leitchfield—D 

James Wood, Clarkson—D 

Mrs. Edwina Anderson, Leitchfield—A 

Mrs. Ina Fulkerson, Leitchfield—A 


REEN 

Hazelle M. Parker, Greensburg—D 
E. E. Tate, Greensburg—D 
Howard Evans, Greensburg—A 
Es] Clark, Greensburg—A 


G. C. Burkhead, is gy oo EY 

Kenneth Riddle, R. Glendale—D 
William Ra Vine Grove—D 

Pearl Miller, Elizabethtown—D 

Vanda Owen, Glendale—A 

Dellard Moor, Sonora—A 

Mrs. Irene Ireland, Sonora—A 

ohn Gardner, Elizabethtown—A 


John B. Shelton, R. 2, Horse Cave—D 

James E. Redden, Munfordville—D 

W. A Terry, R. 1, Cave City—A 

P. L. Mansfield, Munfordville—A 
LaRUE 


Ray Graham, R. 5, otpoaritie--t 
Mis. Helen Hubbard, H nville—D 
Lucille Kennedy, Hodgenvi le—A 

Mrs. Tessie Ruth Hunt, Magnolia—A 


). Thomas Clark, Lebanon—D 

Sam Thomas, ‘Lebanon—D 

Mrs. Margie H. Minor, Lebanon—A 
MEADE Begley, Finley—A 


Mrs. P. Miller, Brandenburg—D 
Mabel” F. Smith, Brandenburg— 

Mrs. Elizabeth Vessels, go 
Mrs. Anna H. Frazier, Webster—A 


IN 
Mrs. serie Bobbitt, Box 213, Bardstown 


Mrs. Helen Whitney, Cox’s Creek—D 
Hazel R 1 Benduowe—A 
Milton K. Graham, 709 . Third, Bardstown 


—A 
TAYLOR ~ 
Mrs. Artie Taylor, Campbellsville—D 
Mrs. Margaret E. Tucker, areca 
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Omer Caulk, Campbelisville—A < 
Mrs. Sarah M. Wise, R. 6, Campbellsville—A 
H. Perkins, ingfield—D 
ie seer, 
ne Districts 
= Bishop Bardstown—D 
joe n— 
Sarah Keeling, Bardstown—A 
CAMPBELLSVILLE 
Thomas F. Hamilton, Coeebetivilie~-D 
Campbellsville—A 





bag rg 
Mrs. lyn DeHaven, Cloverport—D 
site Eloy sTHITON Lyons Cloverport—A 


wes das 629 Perry Ave., 
wren, 5 

Kv ‘= Bardstown—D 

Mildred uckles, 209 Hillcrest, 

Ma. May Rr Barnes, College St 

rs. nes, lege Street, 
Elizabethtown—A 

LEBANON 


ca RS E. re, Jr., Valley Lane, 
Mrs. G. H. Karnes, Loretto Road, Lebanon—A 
LEITCHFIELD 


Mrs. Marguerite Wilson, Leitchfield—D 
Mrs. Pe Bruce, Leitchfield—A 
SPRINGFI 
aed Ruby oe ate, Sent ss in 
artha son, Springfie 
WEST PO POINT 


Mrs. Mi H. Baxter, 1428 S. 32nd, 
Louisville 11—D 
Mrs. Gertrude Roberts, 418 Main Street, 
West Point—A 
Units 
CAMPBELLSVILLE COLLEGE 
Rollo pe. Campbellsville—D 
Louis Teets, Campbellsville—A 
FORT KNOX 
Josephine Bennett, R. 1, Radcliff—D 
Lois Humphrey, R. 1, Radcliff—D 
Mrs. Lila Cissell, Vine Grove—A 
ay oer Buis, Teachers Quarters, Fort 
nox—A 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
County Districts 
ay 


Thelma C. Moody, Campbellsburg—D 
Jean L. Bell, New Castle—D 
Verdella C. Beverly, New Castle—A 
Moses Orem, Campbellsburg—A 


JEFFERSON 

Conrad Ort, 2400 Top Hill Road, 
Louisville 5—D 

John Lowe, 3635 Warner Avenue, 
Louisville 7—D 

John Trapp, Box 288 M, R. 3, 
Anchorage— ; 

Walter Pickett, 9711 Nordic Drive, Valley 
Station—D 

David Williams, 2415 Rockford Lane, 
Louisville 18—D 

Sara Price, 1215 South 17th, 
Louisville 10—D 

Roy Cobb, Old Brownsboro Road, R. 1, 
Louisville 7—D 

Mary Gates, 5371 New Cut Road, 
Louisville 14—D 

Mrs. Jessie McGion, Box 42, 711 Lyndon Lane, 
Lyndon—D 

Mrs. Hattie Glenn, 8 Pin Oak Lane, 
Louisville 7—D 

Eula Procter, 1950 Deer Park Ave., 
Louisville 5—-D 

jm aeons, R. 4, Box ‘247, Louisville 


Daisy Fox, 4206 Virginia, Louisville 11—-D 

Eula Ferguson, 2352 Lansdowne Ave., 
Louisville 17—D 

Mary Farris, Capri Drive, Louisville 18—D 

Helen Seekamp, 3008 While Way Ave., 
Louisville 5—D 

George Kok, 8509 Seepeagthards Court, 
Pleasure Ridge Park—D 

Ann Crockett, 234 Norbourne, Louisville 7—-D 

Nannie Scott, 1245 South Fourth, 
Louisville 3——-D 

Howard Lewis, 939 Florence Ave., 
Louisville 15—D 
. B. Fischer, 1722 Beechview Court, 
Louisville 16—D 

—— Ruttle, 3011 White Way Ave., 

uisville 5—D 

Loretta Lanman, 1124 Rachael Drive, 
Louisville 19—1 

Joan Laurie, 2612 Napoleon Blvd., 
Louisville 5—-D 

Jane Sanders, 9702 Preston Street, 
Louisville 19—D 

Gumm, 3510 Newburg, Turners 

Station—D 

Sara Myers, Brooks—D 

Hazel kson, R. 1, Box 55, Dunnville—D 

Leffa Moore, 1307 Central Avenue, 
Louisville 8—D 

Helen Kruger, Fegenbush Lane, R. 10, Box 
781, Louisville 18—D 


L 
y Harned, 501 Cornell Place, 
Louisville 7—'! 

Jean goa! roi 29 Sterling Road, 4 
Louisville 18—| 4 

Lois Nantz, 3211 College Drive, 

Jeffersontown—D 4 

Margaret Clayton, Cavalier Apts., ; 
Louisville 3—A : 

Robert Lagat 7906 Cedar Brook Drive, ‘ 
Louisville 19——A : 
Lorine Blake, 1100 South Chesley, b 
Louisvi 3—A e 

Herbert Hatfield, 303 Esplanade, 

Louisville 14—A 

John peer. 1210 Everett Avenue, 
Louisville 4—A 

Marguerite sg te 2348 Grinstead Drive, 


Louisville 4—A 
Courtney ae aa 3311 Grand Avenue, 


1SV: —, 

Carl Bolton, 8010 Cedar Brook Drive, 
Louisville 10—A 

Marion Moore, R. 1, Fern Creek—A 

John Dickey, 10310 LaPlaza Drive, 
Valley Station—A 

Imelda Fox, 1412 Girard Drive, 


Louisville 7—. 
Christine Barnes, 41 Sterling Road, L 





Louisville 18—A ‘ 
Robert Simpson, 150 Kingston Avenue, a 
Louisville 14—A 
Christine Brown, 2408 West Madison, tt 
Louisville 11—., 
Mary Theobald, 2217 Paris Drive, “ 
Louisville 18—A 
Mary Collings, 2539 Saratoga Drive, 
Louisville 5—A 
Genevive Martin, 517 W. Ormsby, 
Louisville 3—A al 
Chung Ja Zingraff, 136 E. Amherst Avenue, 
Louisville 14—A 
Amos Davenport, 975 Eastern Parkway, 
Louisville 17—A 
Roxie Hoffman, 6529 Estele Avenue, 
Louisville 14—A 
Lottie Pottinger, i Larue Avenue, 
Louisville 13— 
—s uA ‘Whitman, 5405 Robin Wood Road, 
uisvill 
Ed Mudd, S510 Mildred Drive, 
Louisville 16—A 
Hollis Chambers, West Point—A 
Hiram Ta ig = Seebolt Drive, 
Louisville 
Norma lg {0019 Silverwood Lane, 
Valley Station—A 
Edith Bowles, 403 Florence Street, 
Louisville 14d—A 
Molene Emmert, 3012 Hartlage Ave., 
Louisville 16—A 
Carol Brown, 1903 Mary Catherine Drive, 
uisville 16—., 
Hazel Peters, 7496 Virginia Avenue, 
Louisville 11—A 
Elizabeth Egelhoff, 1918 Deerwood Ave., és 
Louisville 5—A 
Jane Ford, 4407 Savage Drive, 
Louisville 1 A 
Suzanne Crawford, 2514 Hermitage Way, 
Louisville 7—A 
Edna Cassady, 1388 Belmar Drive, 
Louisville 13—A 
Ethel Nicklies, Box 36, Middletown—A 
Ruth Johnston, 2316 Dundee Road, 
Louisville 5—A 
OLDHAM 
Hugh E. Barnes, LaGrange—D 
William C. Golden, Smithfield—D 
Fred V. Whittaker, Crestwood—A 
aa J. Covington, LaGrange—A 
SHELBY 
Mrs. Christine Neblett, Waddy—D 
Mariam Cardwell, Shelbyville—D 
Elizabeth Cook, Mt. Eden—A 
a Collings, R. 2, Eminence—A 
SPENCER 
Barkley Walker, Taylorsville—D 
Harvey G. Bush, Taylorsville—A 
TRIMBLE 
James E. Quisenberry, Bedford—-D 
McClelland Martin, Bedford—A 





few wit § jin 
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poe Districts 


ANCHORA(' 
Mrs. Rub’ 5, a 220 Central Ave., 
Pewee Valley—D 
Pauline Walker, R. 1, Lime Kiln Road, 4 
Louisville 7—A e 
EMINENCE 
Audrey Powell, Turner's Station—D 
zee rr Owenton—A 
LOUISVILL 
Paul fo 155 North Hite, Louisville 6—D 
Robert Turner, 6007 Bardstown Road, 
Louisville 18—D 
Gladys Wyatt, 1479 S. Fourth, Louisville 8—D 
William D. Chilton, 1816 Yale Drive, 
Louisville 5—D 
Josephine McKee, 2326 Gladstone, 
Louisville 5—D 
Edwin K. Binford, 3902 Plymouth Road, 
Louisville 7— 
Charlton Hummel, 4004 Brookfield, 
Louisville 7—D 


Please turn to page 22 
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His Secretary Writes 


I believe the most remarkable of his 
traits which I noticed when I first 
started to work for Mr. Carmichael, 
fifteen years ago, was that he was aim- 
ing at one particular goal. This was 
not to climb to the top of his profes- 
sion, to be popular with the majority of 
his fellows, nor to attain personal fame 
and glory. I noticed that when there 
was any problem to resolve, any de- 
cision to be made, his question was, 
“What would be best for the chil- 
dren?” This attitude seems so funda- 
mental for any schoolman that it 
should be possible to take it for grant- 
ed but I doubt if it can be so taken, 
always. 


I believe that having this goal con- 
stantly in mind was the secret of Mr. 
Carmichael’s immense strength and 
success as well as the source of a num- 
ber of his thorniest problems. Such 
complete dedication and honesty can 


JCan Lanham, KR. 4, Dowling Green-——VU 
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never lead to the greatest popularity. 
Only after the man is dead can the col- 
umns be added and the real total ar- 
rived at. I think it will be years before 
we realize just how grateful we should 
be to have had a man of Mr. Car- 
michael’s stature with us during these 
fifteen crucial years. 


In his capacity as “boss” in this of- 
fice, Mr. Carmichael was a kind ad- 
visor, a good friend, and a man who 
had our complete loyalty because he so 
thoroughly deserved it. The word 
“boss” is really quite wrong. We work- 
ed with him in a spirit of cooperation 
and received from him courtesy, con- 
sideration and gratitude. In all the fif- 
teen years, he nevér once said an un- 
kind word to any of us. Being a great 
superintendent is a fine enough ac- 
hievement for anyone. However, Mr. 
Carmichael was that and more—he 
was a truly gentle, kindly man. 


Majorie Smith 
Secretary 
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A Teacher W 


When a TV progr 
January 9, to bring a ne 
superintendent, Dr. Om 
settled upon all of those 
members of the teachin 
their boss, and, for a 

Gone was the kind 
the half-smile, and the 
energetic administrator 
stood fast for what he 
real friend of every t 
Louisville schools. 

He left his house in ( 
himself with able, con 
acquainted with his pi 
dedicated and determiné 
carried out. 

The memory of this 
bition was just to “do 
the hearts of those who 
of Kentucky education, 
fellow citizens as the 
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V progralimerrupted on Saturday, 
bring a negim about the death of our 
t, Dr. Ongiiuel, a shocked silence 
11 of thoseies he had touched. The 
he teaching in Louisville had lost 
d, for a Wilost themselves. 

the kindlgiin with the soft voice, 
, and the @ his eye. Gone was the 
inistratot Mvorked relentlessly, and 
what he §™ be tight. Gone was a 
f every iment, and child in the 


ols. 

house in @ivet, having surrounded 
able, com people who are fully 
th his pq fuure plans, and are 


determiné™mit boss's wishes will be 


y of this 
st to “do 


gentle man, whose am- 
D, will live forever in 


hose who # will live in the history 
ducation, Give in the minds of his 
as the maffijust that — a good job! 
—Gladys E. Wyatt 
0m Teacher, Louisville 
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OMER CARMICHAEL 


There are “thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” Such are the thoughts 
of all of us who knew and loved Omer Carmichael and who mourn his pass- 
ing from our midst. 

No words can adequately pay full tribute to the life of this truly great soul 
who touched the lives of so many with blessing; whose influence for good was 
an inspiration to all with whom he came in contact; whose dedication to causes 
in which he believed, was so devoted; whose sterling honesty and uprighteous- 
ness of character shone like a bright beacon for all to see and to emulate. 

He was a tower of strength in his church and in his community, where his 
sound commonsense and wisdom, born through deep and rich experiences and 
often in much travail, smoothed out many thorny problems and caused many 
issues to be fruitful and happy. 

For such as he there is no death for he will ever live in the lives he touched 
and in the accomplishments he so ably brought into being. 

From the head of our great nation to the humblest citizen he received much 
recognition; and he was nationally hailed as a great man. In the midst of all 
the public acclaim his greatness shone brightest in his humility. He never forgot 


_.that he was just an ordinary man trying to do a good job and his duty as God 


showed him how. 

His whole way and philosophy of life were based on his love for his fellow- 
men, especially his great love for children and young people, and his deep love 
for, and his faith in, his God. 

Today we pay our tribute to a great Christian gentleman and to a man among 
men. 

Already he has received the greatest of all recognitions and the highest of all 
tributes from the God he so faithfully served: “Well done, good and faithful 


servant.” 
—Funeral Address by Dr. W. R. Clarke 


popularity. We who knew him well 
agreed with President Eisenhower 
that “he must be a very wise man.” 


A Fellow Worker Writes 


We who had the privilege of work- 
ing with Dr. Carmichael for over four- 
teen years consider ourselves most 
fortunate. He was such an unassuming 
man of simple tastes that we were apt 
to forget his national renown and think 
of him only as a friend and co-worker. 

His office door was always open. 
While his calendar was crowded with 
appointments, he always welcomed 
visits from even the lowliest of his 
staff who wanted to discuss their prob- 
lems with him. 

While he was indeed a gentle and 
humble man, he was at the same time 
a man of strong convictions. He al- 
ways had the courage to express and 
fight for those convictions even at the 
expense of strong criticism and un- 


One of Mr. Carmichael’s most en- 
dearing traits, a trait found in all true 
educators, was his deep love and con- 
cern for children. The welfare of the 
child was always his measuring stick. 
One of his little human qualities was 
his delight when former employees 
brought their babies in for him to see. 
And how proud he was when his 
daughter brought his grand-baby for 
us to admire. 

Dr. Carmichael possessed the quali- 
ties found in all great men—true hu- 
mility and sincere love for his fellow- 
man. 

William F. Coslow 
Asst. Supt. 
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A Teacher Asks... 


What is the rush? 


Once there was a teacher who hur- 
ried to breakfast, who hurried to 
school, who hurried pupils all day, 
who hurried home after school, who 
tried to hurry herself to sleep and 
then found she could not sleep be- 
cause she could not help recalling 
what had not been done that day 
and recounting what must be done 
tomorrow. 

Maybe she taught her pupils that 
a moment lost is never found, idle- 
ness is the thief of time, and if you 
love life, waste not time. But there 
were things she was not teaching 
them: that a pause to look at a 
sunrise of a sunset is not wasted, 
since it gives a unity within the uni- 
verse which the most gifted poets 
have found indescribable; that a pleas- 
ure recalled and shared with friends 
doubles, and even triples, the pleas- 
ure; that a moment of seeming in- 
activity may be more useful than 
hours of strenuous work. She might 
also be teaching them that if you 
love life, live now; anything worth 
doing is worth doing well, therefore 
the task at hand should be concen- 
trated upon, rather than letting half 
the mind go wandering to the next 


task. 


The teacher described is, as is so 
often stated, wholly fictional, and any 
resemblance to persons living or dead 
is purely coincidental. But, let us be 
honest: Could it be you or me? 

Talk to any physician, and he will 
tell you that most of our illnesses are 
brought on by this perpetual hurry: 
tension headaches, upset stomaches, 
allergies, and many more. He will 
also report that many children’s ail- 
ments afe due to nervousness because 
parents are too minute-conscious, and 
are aggravated by over-demanding 
teachers? 


Where are we hurrying to? Rarely 
to a place which will nor still be 
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there if we arrive five minutes later; 
rarely to meet a person who could 
not or would not wait even longer. 
Are we hurrying ourselves, as well as 
our pupils, toward traffic collisions, 
mental and physical breakdowns, and 
immunity to life's pleasure by our 
clock watching? 

What are we doing to our bodies 
by rushing? In many respects, the 
human body is like a delicate machine. 
Run at full speed in high gear, some- 
thing must give. High blood pres- 
sure is just one of the many probable 
results. Tension dulls our senses to 
the small joys of which life is made. 

The teacher who must immediate- 
ly put a test on the board will not 
see the eager smiles or hear the 
cheery greetings awaiting her en- 
trance; she will not be able to admire 
the last precious rose John’s mother 
picked so admiringly and he has 
clutched so protectingly, perhaps even 
suffering jibes from his classmates. 
No, she will stop her dynamic burst 
of energy long enough to mutter, 
“Thank you, put it in the vase.” John 
will smile bravely, thrust the rose in 
the vase, and pity the teacher who 
might have felt that time to admire 
a rose and appreciate a gift of love 
was one of the great blessings granted 
a teacher. 

Before this dynamo has finished 
putting the test on the board, she 
will be hurrying everyone to get out 
paper, and telling them they should 
bring pencils already sharpened. Be- 
fore some have hardly begun, they 
are told the time is up. They must 
take another test, hurry to the library, 
or do one of a dozen other things. 
Are these things they are hurrying 
toward more important than what they 
are now doing? 

There are so many things to cover, 
so many standards to meet. Cover? 
Yes, they may be covered by a film, 
but will there be deep understanding 


which will carry over, or remain with 
the pupils and be ready for use when 
needed? Is it better to probe deeply 
into one topic and discover its many 
facets, or to skim a dozen so liyhtly 
that few of the pupils ever go be- 
low the surface? Of course, there are 
standards to meet; we all have them. 
If adequate time is used in motiva ion, 
pupils will be enthusiastic enoug:i to 
do more than is required to meet 
standards. 

I am not advocating that teachers or 
pupils waste time in idleness; | am 
advocating that they stop wasting ‘ime 
by rushing about as if they had to 
be ready in five minutes for a trip 
abroad. I am advocating that we cake 
time to read a poem or a story for 
the fun of it, that we repeat a group 
of syllables or words for the melody 
in them, that we watch a falling leaf 
or follow the flight of a snowflake, 
and that we listen to sleighbells and 
the song of birds. 

The first and most important re- 
quirement is that we remove the ele- 
ment of pressure, and become well- 
adjusted individuals. Whatever the 
attitude of the teacher, the pupils 
will reflect it—just as a mirror of 
camera reflects whatever image is 
placed before it. With thirty or forty 
mirrors or cameras before us, how 
can we be less than the serene per- 
sons we should be? 

No movie star, no president, no 
king, can rival our positions. The 
classroom is our stage; we are our 
own director; and we write the script: 

Teacher, full view, a smile; pupils, 
profile, thirty relaxed smiles. 

Synopsis: We have rediscovered the 
real picture of school. 

Lillie D. Cha‘fin 
Third Grade Teacher 
Johns Creek School 
Pike County 
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Reported by 
Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 


The elementary school principals in 
Louisville have been meeting with 
members of the State Department of 
Education in order to clarify the 
vatious items concerned with accredit- 
ing elementary schools. 

The following leaders have given 
their services: Miss Bailey, Supervisor 
of Library Services, and Mr. Ellswick, 
Mr. Adams, and Mr. Taylor in the sec- 
tion on instructional services. Plans are 
being made to invite specialists in the 
field of guidance in the near future. 


* % * * * 


Bravo to the elementary principals 
in Jefferson County for being 100 per 
cent in membership in both NEA- 
DESP and KEA-DESP! This is infor- 
mation we love to pass on to you. 

If your area is 100 per cent in either’ 
or both of these organizations, pass 
the information along to us. 


* Sa * * * 

Please don’t let our page in the 
Journal fade away. Remember, it is 
your page, too. So send in news items 
at once. 

Thank you, Katherine. 


FesRuARY, 1960 


A Principal is Honored .. . 


NUCKOLLS 


C. B. 


..- Outstanding Church Layman 





Will you be in St. Louis for the 
annual meeting of NEA-DESP, March 
26-30? The theme is “Building Our 
Future Through Quality Education.” 
There will be Discussion Groups, Cur- 
riculum Foundation Assemblies, Spe- 
cial Meetings, Education Consultant 
Centers, Exhibits, and the General 
Sessions. 

The Education Consultant Centers 
have been most valuable in the past. 
At this meeting, the following prob- 
lems will be considered: elementary 
school libraries, school lunch pro- 
grams, school health programs, the 
principal's office, foreign languages in 
the elementary school, financing our 
schools, science in the elementary 
school. : 

Members have received advance 
registration materials. Have you sent 
in your registration? 

Don’t forget: KENTUCKY 
BREAKFAST, Wednesday, March 30, 
8:00 to 9:30 A.M., at Miss Hullings 
Cafeteria, 1103 Locust Street, St. 
Louis. WILL YOU BE THERE? 


* * * * * 


Just a reminder—now that there is 
a lull and a letdown after Christmas 
and New Year activities, we, as pro- 
fessional people, must be ever mindful 
of the needs of children mentally, 
physically, and emotionally. 


Charles Buckner (C. B.) Nuckolls, 
for the past 35 years principal of 
Booker T. Washington School in Ash- 
land, has been named the “outstand- 
ing church layman of 1958 in Ash- 
land.” This is a rather belated recogni- 
tion of that fact by his fellow elemen- 
tary principals of Kentucky. 

The selection was made by the 
ministerial association of Ashland. 
This was the first time such an award 
had ever been given, and Mr. Nuckolls 
was the unanimous choice because of 
his “fine Christian advice, leadership, 
and counsel to his own people.” 

In making the presentation, the 
president of the ministerial association 
pointed out that he “in a large way 
has kept us from having any racial 
tensions in our community.” He also 
told him that the ministerial associa- 
tion “loves you and we feel proud to 
have had a part in bringing this de- 
served recognition to you.” 

Nuckolls first came to Ashland in 
1923. He was born in Calloway Coun- 
ty, received his elementary and sec- 
ondary school education in Paducah, 
and earned the baccalaureate degree at 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort. He 
has carried on a program of graduate 
education at Ohio State University and 
Fisk University, Nashville. 

In response to the presentation, 
Nuckolls expressed the hope that he 
could “do more in the future than | 
have in the past.” With regard to 
racial integration in Ashland, he said 
that it is being accomplished smoothly 
on “God’s basis,” and that racial ten- 
sions elsewhere could be worked out 
if people would “come together on 
common ground.” 

Mr. Nuckolls has been very active 
in the DESP, and was the first Negro 
to serve on our executive board. Like 
any other good professional educator, 
he belongs to his local, district, state, 
and national education associations. 
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DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Continued from page 17 
A. B. Harmon, 4030 Elmwood, pespeee 7—D 
Helen Ritter, 1025 Cardinal Drive, 
Louisville 13—D 
Mildred Bott, 200 Seneca Trail, 
Louisville : 
Ben X. Freeman, 4810 Preston Highway, 
Louisville 
Blanche Booker, 2215 Talbott, 
Louisville 5—! “ 
Charles Hargan, 4008 St. Germaine Court, 
Louisvill 


Mrs. Suzanna Roth, 2648 McCoy Way, 
Louisville 5—D 

Mrs. Mar, d Fowler, 1207 Larue Avenue, 
Louisville 13—D 

Lil Rose, Higgins, 2316 Napoleon Bilvd., 


Doris Newman, 2065 Alta Avenue, 
Louisville 5—D 
Ruth P. Anderson, 2619 Broadmeade Road, 
Louisville 
Annette Beeler, 11 Rose Court, Louisville 8—D 
Ruth E. Davis, 2212 Kaelin, Louisville 5—D 
S. Lowery, 1610 South 31st, 


Dorothy Seernberg, 531 West Hill, 
Louisvill 
Milburn T. Maupin, 1307 S. Western Parkway, 


Louisville 11— 
Mrs. Anne Habich, 517 W. Ormsby, 
Louisville 3— 
Joseph W. Baxter, 1286 Willow, 
Louisville 4—A 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Collins, 1113 S. Western 
1 Parkway Louisville 11—A 
5 en, 2515 Valley Vista, 


5 
Mary Db na narece | Old Six Mile Lane, 
Lage ong = 
Mrs. Anna Mae Saith, 1015 Cherokee Road, 


Louisville 4—A 

Mrs. Hazel Bolan, 2511 W. Chestnut, 
Louisville 11—A 

Milton Russman, 3304 Furman Road, 
cee 


Mrs. Arline Allen, 1007 S. 40th, 
Louisville 11—A 
Esther Barth, 2548 Trevilian Way, 
Bg aw $A 
B. Hannibal, 901 S. 43rd, Louisville 11—A 
Keith Een 614 _ Louisville 6—A 
Mrs. Vion Baker, 2218 W. Broadway, 


Louisville 
Doris J. Yochim, R. 1, Box 700, 
Louisville 


Rosemary T: S. 43rd, or 11—A 
Mrs. Anita ry 6 Giles, 1043 S. 43rd, 

a ee 11— 

Mrs. Mabel Crs, 6402 Southside Drive, 


Louisville 1 
Mrs. Ruth Browning, 210 S. Arbor Park Drive, 
Louisville 1 


le 
Catherine Coll, 543 Dover Road, 
Louisville 6—A 
Mrs. Lorraine = We 4011 Hycliffe, 
Louisville 7—. 
Mrs. Bernice um § 1302 Fairland Place, 
Louisville 


Mrs. ._ Kock, 1818 Alfresco Place, 
N. Blanche Daugherty, 1062 Cherokee Road, 


wee 4—A 

Fox, 2344 Page, Jot le S—A 
i on Idlewilde Drive, 
Louisville 


6—A 
Romig K. Krause, 2129 Gladstone, 
Louisville 5—A 


SHELBYVILLE 

John D. Buckner, Jr., Shelbyville—D 
Allie Kays, Shelbyvill ie—A 
Units 


LINCOLN 5? a alg 


Joseph A. Carroll, Lincoln Ridge 


Joseph A. 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
County Districts 
ANDERSON 


Wyatt Shely, Lawrenceburg—D 

Willard Gillis, Lawrencebare—A 
BOURBON 

Warren Featherston, Crombie Heights, Paris—D 
Mrs. Dorothy Miller, Cynthiana— 
Sam Pollock, Paris—A 
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FAYETTE 
Leland Smith, R. 1, Nicholasville—D 
sas Stee -~ Dantzler Court, 


Gale i. | P12 Clays Mill Road, 

C= n—D 
yom 110 Avalon Park, 

Lexington—D 

Ga Taylor, 112 Cherokee Park, 

F. D. 'b. Talbers, 655 N. Upper Street, 

Mrs. — Glo Purdom, 314 McDowell 

, Lexington—D 

Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth, 
Lexington—D 

nee het 361 Transylvania Park, 

Mrs. Lucille ¥ sD 145 Kentucky Avenue, 


Lexi 
James M. Yonts, R. 5, Lexington—A 
Bettie Limca 2022 Rambler Road, 


Lexington—A 

iavenee’ Holcomb, 500 West Maple, 
Nicholasville—. 
ilma Athy, 1020 Oak Hill Drive, 
Lexington—A 

Emma Lou Neel, 1051 East Cooper Drive, 
Lexington—A 

A s Mack, 448 Roosevelt Blvd., 

ington—A 

Bess Wright, 116 Forest Ave., Lexington—A 

Mrs. Audrey Goodloe, Glendover School, 
Lexington—A 

Mrs. am B. Jett, Bryan Station H. S., 
Lexington—. 

Mrs. Ruth "Rankin, 133 Arcadia Park, 
Lexington—A 


FRANKLIN 
Mrs. Mae Conley, R. 1, Stamping Ground—D 
i Stonecyp er, Parkside Drive, 
rankfort-—D 
Mrs. Mattie Sue True, R. 2, Frankfort-—D 
Mrs. Mary Ella Sorrell, B.. i, 


Clyde Hunter, aot E Briar Cliff, 
Frankfort—. 

Della Mae Goins, 223 Grandview Drive, 
Frankfort—A 





ARRARD 

Harold Murphy, Lancaster—D 

Mrs. Fay Little, Paint Lick—A 
HARRISON 
Martin Carr, C wee —D 
Raymond Ward, R. 3, Cynthiana—D 
Helen J. Wiglesworth, R. 6, Cynthiana—A 
Henry Walters, Cynthiana—A 


JACKSON 
Lloyd L. Cain, McKee—D 
Ernie J. Holt, McKee—D 
Mrs. Mayme Shepherd, Welchburg—A 
Mrs. Ida Bowman, Tyner—A 
es 
Mrs. Ruth Dean, Nicholasville—D 
Mrs. Ruth Sandidge, Nicholasville—D 
Mrs. Mae McDonald, Wilmore—A 
Rose Ellis Ball, Nicholasville—A 





LEE 
Eva Cundiff, Beattyville—D 
Elsie Patrick, Boonevilie—D 
Inez Hieronymus, St. Helens—A 
Ina ao Mackey, Beattyville—A 
LINCO 
a 1 Gooch, McKinney—D 
‘d O. Cooper, Stanford—D 
ici Faulkner, x Stanford—D 
Vernie Vaught, C A 
James P. Lo: Sn 
Mrs. Lavena iamond, Eubank—A 


MADISON. __ 
Mrs. Marie Pigg, South Second, Richmond—D 
oberly, * 3. Richmond—D 
ichmond—D 


_ Janie C. 
Mrs. Edna Oliver, R. 5, R: 
William H _R. 2, Rickescad—A 
Mrs. Carolyn Maupin, R. 3, Richmond—A 
yon, Berea—A 
MERCER 
Mrs. Hilda Woods, Harrodsbur; + tated 
Ma. Christine “Fics Harrodsburg—A 
MONTGOMER : 
Buford Rene R. 1, Jeffersonville—D 
Donald Patrick, Mt. Sterling—D 
any Ann White, g0o—A 
Nancy a Mt. Sterling—A 
NICHOLA: 
eee J. Wesley, Carlisle—D 
Charles E. Wilson, Carlisle—A 


POWELL 

Herbert G. Profitt, Stanton—D 

Grant W. Thorpe, ton—A 
ROCKCASTLE 

Charles E. Hurt, Brodhead—D 

Charles B. Parsons, Mt. Vernon—D - 

ey Craig, Mt. Vernon—D 

A. Robbins, Brodhead—A 
Milled Robbins, Brodhead—A 
Mrs. Beulah Stewart, Wildie—A 


Mrs. Dorothy Knox, R. 1, Georgetown—D 

_ tos , Stamping Ground—D 
hine Smith, Georgetown—A 

wiettees ratt, Georgetown—A 


lanl F. Tea, Versailles—D 
Mark Godman, Versailles—D 
Bill Traugott, Versailles—A 


Independent Districts 


B 
Mrs. Flora C. Allen, Berea—D 
Mrs. Gayle H. Buchanan, Berea—A 
BURGIN 
Christine Proctor, Burgin—-D 
as Langford, Harrodsburg—A 
CARLISLE 


Gayle Bowen, Carlisle—D 
Tebay Rose, Carlisle—A 
CYNTHIANA 
Hall M. Kinney, Cynthiana—D 
Kelley Stanfield, ° Cynthiana—A 
DANVILLE 
Bertha Bowman, Bate School, Danville—D 
Christine Hayes, Hogsett School, Daanville—D 
Helen Fisher, Bate School, Danville—A 
Edyth a" Rogers School, Danville—A 
FRANKFORT 
John Underwood, 1-1/2 Petticoat Lane, 
Frankfort-—D 
Virginia Ackman, 327 Conway, Frankfort—-A 
GEORGETOWN 
Mrs. Evelyn Aulick, R. 1, Georgetown—D 
Mrs. Carolyn Redding, East Main, 
rgetown—A 
HARRODSEBURG 
Mrs. Ila Mae Martin, Harrodsburg—D 
Mary Frances Watts, Harrodsburg—A 
IRVINE 
William W. Davis, Irvine—D 
Mrs. Irene Flora, Irvine—A 
LANCASTER 
Nell Pelphrey, Lancaster—D 
Mrs. Gladys Rogers, Lancaster—A 
LEXINGTON 
John Ridgway, 136 Lincoln Ave., Lexingto: —D 
Clyde Lassiter, 717 W. Cooper Drive, 
Lexington—D 
Jean Doyle, 511 East High Street, 
Lexington—D 
E. A. Mattox, 340 Henry Clay Blvd., 


ington— 
King Richeson, 790 Allendale Drive, 
Lexi n1— 
Jeanette Pates, 104 Cochran Road, 
ington—| 
Mrs. Clara W. Taylor, 335 East Third Stree’, 


Lexington— 
Paul L. Guthrie, 917 DePorres Ave., 
Lexington— 
Secinee' Hickey, 415 Cochran Road, 
Lexington—A 
Emmett wernt 222 Albany Road, 
Lexington—. 
Mrs. By oer B Mundy, 989 DePorres Ave, 
‘on—A 
Seals, 776 Caden Lane, Lexington—A 
Mis. “Dorothy Bottoms, 152 East Seventh Street, 
Lexington—A 
Mrs. Hattie nt ug 315 Scott Ave., 


James Vicars, Midway— 
Charles T. Estill, + AY 
MT. STERLING 
Barbara L. Bedford, Jeffersonville—D 
Arthur Hawkins, Mt. Sterling—A 
PARIS 
Betsy Brooks Woodford, Paris—D 
Edna Earle Burns, Paris—A 


RAVENNA 
Sophia Johnson, Irvine—D 
Emily Hamilton, Irvine—A 
RICHMOND 
Mary Hunter, 107 Broadway, Richmond—D 
Francis A. Jennings, Summit Street, 
Richmond—A 
STANFORD 
Mrs. Florence Embry, Stanford—D 
J. C. Eddleman, Stanford—A 
WINCHESTER 
Alice Roe, bd nee agg 
Mrs. Virginia 


ach 





Units 
EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Henry G. Martin, 208 Longview Drive, 
Richmond—D 
Quentin Keen, Richmond—A 
INSTITUTIONAL EDUCATION, 
— DEPARTMENT 





Mrs. Minnie Hitch, reread State College, 
Frankfort-—D 
Mrs. cae Fields, Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort—A 
MIDWAY Pg COLLEGE 
Mrs. O. B. Wilder, Midway—D 
Travis D. Rawlings, Midway—A 
stare Peet OF SOCAN 


be oe ge "Puebine—A 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Emmett Burkeen, University School, U. of Xy. 
Lexington 2 
Jess Gardner, 364 Mockingbird, Lexington-—A 
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igto: —D 


Stree:, 


res sve, 


ngton—A 
Street, 


\d—D 


LEGE 
ve, 


College, 


College, 


ION 


U. of Ky. 
ington-—A 


RNAL 


JOHNSO 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
County Districts 
i ille—D 
Mrs. Lillian tar bo chose Lick—D 
a pri onmlard: Sharpsburg—A 
"fae Cc. Lg : ip n—D 


es rower, E D 
b Y¥ B31 5 Box 221 —— 
Wed oung, view 
celia 


CARTER 
s. Grace S. Horton, Grayson—D 
” Deng 


Ercel 
om - ae ee Rabourn, La n—D 
Coleman, “Olive Hill—D 
Hoan H. McGuire, jrayson—A 
a “ c Puke, Olive Hill—A 
rayson—A 
Oliie Adams, ‘Olive Hill—A 


as TT 


1 Stiner, Sandy Hook—D 
i 7 Isobel Stiner, Sandy Hook—D 
Mrs. —, Vansant, Sandy Hook—A 
Mrs. Fannie Vansant, Sandy Hook—A 


; A mag .. e—D 
tg 
: “Velma Porm mene nas A 
Mz 5 Wanda Maxey, Flemingsbur 


FLOYD 
- Sepbem, Prestonsburg—D 
Edgar Bingham, Cliff—D 


Roy Denny, Drift—D 
Lexie Allen, D 
Betty Stephens, revonsburg 


Kelsa Elliot, Bow dar 

David Hensley, ne se OR 

Nadine ress ‘Wayland—D 

Marcus Owens, Weeksbury—D 

poses A. Turner, Price—D 

Opal May, Prestonsburg—A 

Minnie Southerland. Pr Tresisnibbendionds 
Claude May, Wayland—A 

Walter Frasure, Allen—A 


Adrian Bentley, Hueysville—A 
Thelma Daniels, Wayland—A 
Harriet Johnson, Wayland—A 
Boone ,» Wheelwright—A 


GREENUP 


Stanley , Wurtland—D 
Clifford Lowdenback, South Shore—D 
Robert Baker, , Greenup—D 
Nellie Steph ens, Maloneton—A 
Cecil Hall, Worthington—A 
ants Reed, Greenup—A 


W.R. Conley, Wittensville—D 
Benny H. Spradlin, Paintsville—D 
Willis Williams, Elna—D 
pet Porter, Paintsville—A 

Harold L. Preston, West Van Lear—A 
Willis H. Conley, Oil Springs—A 


LAWRENCE 


William A. Cheek, Louisa—D 
R. C. Wells, Louisa—D 

ith R. Armstrong, Louisa—D 
Ray Bailey, Louisa—A 
Charles Burton, Louisa—A 
ss A. Elkins, Louisa—A 


Jewell Westerfield, Vanceburg—D 
Eugene Fox, Tollesboro—D 

Edna Mae Love, Vanceburg—A 
Mary bowie, Vanceburg—A 


MAGOFFI 


Fred Caley, Falcon—D 
Frances Hackworth, Salyersville—D 
Bill Culbertson, Salyersville—A 


Ethel Fetterly, Bradley—A 
MARTIN 


Luther Cornette, Inez—D 


Song Wendell PP rete Washington—A 
Insufficient membership 


MORGAN 


Mrs. | Murphy, = 
ne Hazel —D 
Ottis Murphy, aor 





Wardie Craft, Caney—A 
PIKE 


James Ed Branham, R. 2, Box 247E, 
Pikeville—D 
— T. Brown, Box 512, Pikeville—D 
F. Doane, Belfry. 
Charles R. Elswick, . Box 512, Pikeville—D 


, , Pi D 
Arson Justice, R. 2, Box 224, Pikeville—D 
Kitchen, > 


Orion Phillips, P go 
en V. Powell, Elkhorn > 
Woodrow Runyon, Box 512, Pikeville—D 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


ag go Slone, Lick Creek—D 
sag 4 R. 2, Box 258, Pikeville—A 
Mee Bess Ha‘ a Fels Crock— ee 

» Mc 
Allen ustice, I Creek—. 
M. F. Justice, Box 512, Pikeville—A 


ane ae. 

‘oodrow Ma) , Box 512, Pikeville—A 
ee Riera Box 912, Pikeville—A 
tee E Mocpe. 512, Pikevill 

Mrs. Eva Elkhorn City—A 
Danny Prater, Box 512, Pikeville—A 
B. Hardy—A 


gy 
ep. t. 


James O. Botts, Morehead—D 
James Earl Davis, Morehead—D 
Russell Boyd, Morehead—A 
Billy Calhoun, Morehead—A 


Independent Districts 


ASHLAND 
William P. Edison, R. 1, Buchanan—D 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sieweke, 53 Carter Ave., 


D 
Mrs. Eunice Meenach, 802 Belfonte Princess 
Road, Ashland—D 


Clarence Sparks, 2443 Henderson, Ashland—D 
Edgar W. Bailey, 3922 Blackburn Ave., 
Ashland—D 


, Della Barrett, 1416 einen , Ashland—A 
Martha Sue Williams, 2140 Carter, 
ar Po 


A 
Mrs. Martha Burch Nester, 4001/2 Boyd, 


Ri ss 
CATLETTSBURG 
Thomas N. McCoy, Catlettsburg—D 
Frank Burns, Catlettsburg—A 
FAIRVIEW ; 
Mrs. Henry Evans, Westwood Station, 


As d—| 
Mrs. Mildred Houlton, Westwood Station, 
Ashland—A 


GREENU: 
Mrs. Lutie D. Nickel, Gree: D 
Mrs. Bertha 


Grapes 

MAYSVILLE E 
R. W. Wilcox, 605 Florence, Maysville—D 
Elizabeth Wallingford, Maysville H. S., 

Maysville—A 
PAINTSVILLE 
Alice Preston, Paintsville—D 
: Pad Rice, Paintsville—A 


Mrs. Weddle, em lia 
Lowell Keene, Pikeville—A 


CELAND 
James Thomas Sammons, Raceland—D 
Evelyn Sammons, eR 
RUSSELL 
Mrs. Irene Ward, Russell— 
Mrs. Walter McIntosh, 104 Me Savage Drive, 


—D 
Mrs. C. R. Callihan, Russell—A 
Vera Virgin, Ri i—A 
UTH PORTSMOUTH 
Lloyd C. Reeder, South Portsmouth—D 
vit tae Meade, South Portsmouth—A 


Hysell Burchett, Van Lear—D 
Howard Ramey, Nippa—A 
Units 


MAYO VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Landon Tackett, East Point—D 
Anna Lee Trimble, Box 23, Paintsville—A 
MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE 
Zell S. Walter, Morehead—D 
J. Merle Howard, Morehead—D 
Earlyne Saunders, Morehead—A 
Norman Tant, Morehead—A 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
County Districts 





ADAIR 
cf ape Membership 
Gordon White, Yosemite—D 
Ruth Miller, Y D 
Carroll Dye, Betheltidge A 
ro! elri 
CTSaliie M. Dyer, Alban y—D 
ie er, 
Mrs. Marie Johnson, 7. Albany—D 
Mildred ae y—A 
Rodell McFall, ‘Albany—A 


M Y 
Mrs. C. D. Harmon, Pine Knot—D 
Martin Marlar, Whitley Ci 
Carlos F. Lester 


a J. Taylor, Whitley City—A 


Savanah Anderson, Science Hill—D 

sine. ae n ogee D 
ee I, ancy—. 

Hobert Thi nm, Somerset— 

Murrell Samet, Shopville—A 

Mrs. Lera Bolton, R. 53, Somerset-—A 

Edith Bullock, Mt. Victory—A 

Pauline Compton, Somerset-—A 











Mrs. Glen Gover Somerse-—A 
Mi Shirley Bordes, Somerset-—A 


STEARNS 
Maxine Taylor, Stearns—D 
Opal M. Heth, Sterns—A 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
County Districts 
BOONE 


Chester Goodridge, Hebron—D 
. A. Jones, 36 Wallace, Florence—D 

Pat Wallace, 4207 Dixie Highway, 
Florence— 

Lawrence 3 1647 River Road, 
Hebron—A 

Charles Holloway, Burlington, R. 2—A 

Robert Duncan [uey, 1247 Youell Road, 
Hebron—A 

BRACKEN 
Mrs. Edith McKenney, R. 3, Brooksville—A 
Mrs. Calleria Jett, Brooksville—D 


CAMPBELL 
Charles McCormick, Alexandria—D 
Don Cline, Alexandria—D 
CARROLL 
Justine T. Campbell, Ghent—D 
Mary Broberg, Carrollcon—A 
GALLATIN 
Alanzo Combs, Warsaw—D 
Harold Earl, Warsaw—A 
GRANT 
Ona Mae Morgan, Williamstown—D 
Delbert Walden, Williamstown—A 
KENTON 
Kimber A. Ward, 89 =, sna Road, 
ag pies ory 89 Edgewood Road, 
elen War 
South t. Mitchell—! 
Mrs. Kk. Brown, Morni View—D 
William R. Brown, os. iew—D 
George Edmondson, 2308 Center, 
Covington—A 
Mrs. Jean an eee 114 Sunset, 
Comes a 


Lena Lena J Bt ills, Independenc: 
ean Abbott, 5 Barbara © Circle, 
——- 


EC ee ler Uke A 

raylor, New rty—, 
PENDLET! TETON 
Mrs. Corinne Britton, DeMossville—D 

Edith Denny, Falmouth—A 

Independent Districts 
*Nfath Chart R.1,A D 
ui es, 
W. H. Hanson, fn a il 


BEECHWOOD 
sg Berry, 7 E. Maple Ave., 


itchell— 
Ean MiNebb,  é¢ Pleasant Ri 
sage en ell—A sot 


OEE t Davis, 69 Linden Ave., 
Fort Thomas—D 
7 Giles, 2403 Carlisle Ave., 
Mitchell—A 
CARROLLTON 
Robert B. Ison, Carrolltcon—D 
Palmore Lyles, Carrollcon—A 
COVINGTO 
Wites: Bh na Holmes H. S., 
Peat Bullock, John G. Carlisle School, 
vi 
i ¢ G ecock, 11th District School, 
Tony Rice, J. G. Carlisle School, 
Covington— 
Seas Huff, Board of Education, 
iae* Howman, 3rd District School, 


vington—| 
Alice Parsons, Holmes H. S., 
Covington—A 
Please turn the page 





eS Ww alk 8 lite 





Delegate Assembly 
Continued from page 23 

Ernst Marvin Brodt, Holmes H. S., 
Margaret Stephans, Holmes H. S., 
samuel Blaoe, 8th District School, 
Lee Pelley, 6th District School, 
John Graves, ae District School, 

DANlice E. Webster, Daytoo—D 

ant ace Mastin, Dayton—A 
Charity Cowan, 126 Erlanger Road, 
Mrs, Mary Webster, Charlowte Heights 


FALMOUTH 
Mrs. Harold Ewing, 726 S. Robbins, 
go 


Ella B » Fourth Street, Falmouth—A 
FORT THO) 
noe rm el pT S. Fort Thomas Ave., 





Spears, 247 Latta fm» io) 
Arthur T. Tipton, 528 Oak St., Ludlow—A 
EWPORT 


Mrs. Ruby Downard, 219 Sterrett Ave., 


Covi: 
Grace 541 E. a, Ni 
Mrs. Mildred Gatliff 710 E. 10th. 
rt—| 


Ma. 2 eva J. Gardner, 2 Goetz Drive, 
Cold Spring—A 
isn, Zoriguans Selmer, 168—42nd Se. 


Covingne—— 
Rice, 119 Clay St., Erlanger—A 
SILVER CKOVE . 
Robert F. Dozier, Silver Grove—D 
» Silver Grove—A 


LLIAMSTO 
Mrs. Frances Abernathy, Williamstown—D 
Mrs. Sally Oder, Williamstown—A 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
County Districts 
a 


= + Grace, Box 232, Middlesboro—D 
W.L Mirscle, Miracle—D 


ilson, Pineville—D 
Flossie Slusher, R. 1, —_— 


Paul Mink, 
Beulah Pursifull, Pineville—A 
ane A. Pursifull, Pineville—A 
: Aon Taylor, Jenson—A 
Ernest Slusher, Four Mile—A 
le, Miracle—A 








Charles McPhetridge, London—A 
WHITLEY 
No Report 


Sener Districts 


BARBOUR 

Gayle Mile, gg RIESE D 

Mrs. Dorothy Buchanan, Barbourville—A 
CORBIN 

Glenn E. Parks, Corbin—D 

Freda Trosper, Corbin—A 
EAST BERNSTADT 

Insufficient Membership 


HARLAN 
Paul B. Hughes, Harlan—D 
Clarence Jones, Harlan—A 
LONDON 
Mrs. Mae Anderson, London—D 
Mrs. Bertie Jones, London—A 


LYNCH 
Alleen Johnson, Lynch—D 
Sam Potter, Lynch—A 
MIDDLESBORO 
Mrs. Lenora S. ey a , sauteed 
lean Ausmus, so. ro—D 
Cledith Sewell, Box 232, Middlesboro—A 
Mrs. Johnnie Harber, Middlesboro—A 
PINEVILLE 
Mrs. Emma Wayne 
Lowell Turner, 
WILLIAMSBURG 
Nancy Marie Jones, Williamsburg—D 
Flora Patrick, Williamsburg—A 


Boston, Pineville—D 
124, Pineville—A 
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UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER 
DISTRICT 


County Districts 
BREATHITT 
Mrs. Mareares Holbrook, Jackson—D 
ge Mullins, Watts—D 


Post, Morris Fork—A 
cnt, Sebastin, Jackson—A 


Beckham Combs, Hindman—D 
Morton Combs, Carr Creek—D 
Claude Frady, Hindman—D 

Dale S. bs, Carr Sas Saat 


, Garrett—A 
wan” Waddell, Hindman—A 


LIE 
Earl E. Keen, Hyden—D 
Hermitt Williston, Hyden—D 
Mary Brewer, Wooton—D 
Hayes Lewis, Big Fork—A 
Dewey Hendrix, Big Rock—A 
Elbert C. Fields, Hyden—A 
LETCHER 
Jack Burkich, Whitesburg—D 
Mrs. Jack Burkich, Sk ace, lla 
nome | E. Fg Poeaas her—D 
Sam Yo n—D 
eae. Day, Whitesburg—D 
Jeff Mayes, Jeremiah—A 
Richard Adams, Whitesburg—A 
Conley Webb, Neon—A 
William Collins, Blackey—A 
Roy Reasor, Neon—A 
ows. 
Edward Spencer, Booneville—D 
Charlie nem dy Booneville—A 
Please turn to page 29 








© School Science Equipment — 
chemicals, apparatus, 
teaching aids. 

e Many available under NDEA 
— Title Ill. 


SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science 
Text Publishers, ACEI and 32 State Depts. of 
Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 
in every state. 
The original, complete, portable laboratory for 
elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 
of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) 
and Blough & Blackwood’s Teaching Elementary 
Science. $39.95. 


SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
with all the equipment needed for successful / 
science instruction from kindergarten through / 
Grade 3. Teacher's Manual of Experiments and 
Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included. 
ACEI recommended. $21.75. 


SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged 
Science programs in serene and junior high 
school. Sturdily constructed of maple, the cab- S, 
inet has a heat and chemical-resistant ‘top; \ 
Stainless steel sink; plenty of storage space; 
bulletin and peg board; three electric outlets; 

4” rubber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 
positioning). $279.00. 


Set “A” —79 pieces of the. finest quality 
apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. selected especially for Junior H. S. use 
$59.50 $99.50 


Science Kit will save you time...etfort...money 


@ Freight Not included in Above Prices. @ CURRENT Price Catalogs Available on Request. 
@ Replacement Service — send for free circulars. 


SCIENCE KIT, ite Sewing Educators Stace 1939 A 


BOX 69 — TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Set “B” — 134 pieces of equipment 


oy: Sach, Wallies A 

KNOX Recseae 
Mrs. Magorie Miracle, Barbourville—D 
Wade Buchannan, Barbourville—D 
Mrs. Martha Beddow, Barbourville—D 
Mrs. Lois Sg 

. ¥ Seb 

Mrs. Allie —A 


William 1° Hampton, Barbo Barbourville—A 
fe Rae 
Oe peenilie A 
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Some Outstanding Fall Books 
for Adults... 

THE CAVE, by Robert Penn War- 
ren, Random, $4.95. 

The author, a native Kentuckian, is 
one of America’s most competent con- 
temporary writers. His newest book 
serves to solidify his position as a 
man of letters. The plot, a compara- 
tively simple one, involves the dis- 
covery of a cave in Tennessee and the 
effect of that discovery upon two 
young men. Much provocative ideology 
may be found beneath the obvious sur- 
face of the story. SS 


THE GENERAL'S WIFE, by Isabel 
Ross, Dodd, Meade, $5.00. 

The biography of Mrs. Ulysses S. 
Grant represents the very best in 
modern biography. This is a dramatic 
and fascinating story, and reveals care- 
ful research and talented writing. 


JOHNNY SHILOW, by James A. 
Rhodes and Dean Jauchius, Bobbs, 
Merrill, $3.95. 

Based upon bare threads of fact, 
here is another Civil War story well 
worth the reading. The hero is a boy 
considered the youngest to fight in 
that or any other war. 


THE Best AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES 1959, edited by Martha Foley 
and David Burnett, Houghton Mifflin, 
$4.50. 

This annual collection contains 20 
fepresentative short stories, all well 
worth reading, and affording a glimpse 
into the writing of our time. 


BABOON ROCK, by Robert W. 
Krepps, Macmillan, $3.95. 

An adventure story set in South 
Africa, this is an ideal yarn for mascu- 
line readers. 


THE APE IN MB, by Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Houghton Mifflin, $3.00. 

This collection of essays is the kind 
that provokes much out-loud laughter. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


(Reviews by A. J. Beeler) 


It would be a perfect gift for a hospi- 
tal patient, or anyone else. 


FLIGHT FROM ASHIYA, by Elliott 
Arnold, Knopf, $3.95. 

The chief base of the Air Rescue 
Service in Japan is the setting of this 
novel of suspense and excitement. The 
author’s familiarity with the setting 
makes his story more colorful and be- 
lieveable. 


WHISTLE DOWN THE WIND, by 
Mary Hayley Bell, Dutton, $2.95. 

This is a modern fable about three 
children who befriended a man they 
thought was Christ. An unusual, skill- 
fully written story. 


THE STREET OF THE LAUGHING 
CAMEL, by Ben Lucien Burman, . Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $3.95. 

The jacket calls this the “story of a 
latter-day Huck Finn, African style.” 
As such, it is one of the funniest books 
of the season and a real tribute to the 
author, a native Kentuckian. 


THE THIRTEENTH APOSTLE, by 
Eugene Vale, Scribner's, $4.50. 

Edmund Fuller has classified this as 
a significant book of the century. Cer- 
tainly it is an exciting story of an 
American in Central America, a story 
of a broad canvas and many hues. 


Don CHATO, by Anne Sinclair 
Mehdevi, Knopf, $4.00. 

Set in a Spanish fishing town, this 
is an interesting and amusing story 
of a doctor and a shy American woman 
looking for romance. 


For Teachers... 

From Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin: ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS GUIDE TO FREE CUR- 
RICULUM MATERIALS, 1959, $6.50; 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, 
SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS, 1960, 
$5.75; EpDCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
FILMSTRIPS, 1959, $6; EDUCATORS 


GUIDE TO FREE FILMs, 1959, $7.00. 

Each of these annual publications 
will prove to be a valuable asset for 
teachers who are constantly searching 
for new materials to assist them in 
presentation of ideas. Suggestions are 
up-to-date, and in each of the books 
the listings are carefully arranged, 
cross-referenced, and indexed to make 
the books of maximum use to potential 
users. 


SEX EDUCATION FOR THE GROW- 
ING FAMILY, by Lester D. Crow and 
Alice Crow, Christopher Publishing 
House, $4.00. 

Through the narrative of the Emer- 
son family life, these authors, eminent 
authorities in the field, have done an 
excellent job of suggesting methods 
of sex instruction for today’s youth. 
Parents and teachers should find it 
helpful, and many youngsters will en- 
joy reading it for themselves. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
CHILDREN, by K. Lowell, Philosophi- 
cal Library, $6.00. 

This is a rather exhaustive treatment 
of a broad subject. The author has 
brought this edition up to date, and he 
includes the findings of some recent 
research. Particularly interesting chap- 
ters are devoted to personality, learn- 
ing, social behavior, and the adoles- 
cent. 


THE CHALLENGE OF SCIENCE EDU- 
CATION, by Joseph S. Roucek, Philo- 
sophical Library, $10.00. 

The jacket of this book describes it 
as “the first systematic survey and 
evaluation since Sputnik of the cross 
curzents of thinking on all major edu- 
cational practices in the field of sci- 
ence, in America and abroad.” More 
than thirty authors have made contri- 
butions, expressing a variety of opinion 
relating to our position on science edu- 
cation. 
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Language 


By 
Dawson, 
Zollinger, 
Miller, 
Foley, 

and Connell 


Four points worth noting: 


First Pupils acquire facts and originate ideas that 
lead to enriched and effective expression. 


Second Skills of speaking, writing, reading, and lis- 
tening are thoroughly developed in lively 
group situations and in systematic, individual 
practice. 

Third A strong program in grammar and usage is 
built on a sure foundation of readiness. 


Fourth Teacher’s Edition provides unexcelled guid- 
ance for meeting each day’s objectives. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
Harold Holcomb, Kentucky representative 














AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Lanting publisher seeks book-length manuscripts 

all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 

ft religious works, etc. New authors welcomed. 

2. Nog «fret booker har a Vantage Press, 120° 
&.. cw 








MAKE MONEY WRITING | === 


---Short Paragraphs! memmeeinel beiene “93 
now making money writing short paragrap 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; -anbetne 5 ry by hag Pe. a ee 
and supply list of editors ed buy from be- the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 

No tedious rite to sell, right cround. Also shorter trips. Budget priced 
away. Send for free — ‘guusen OPE SUMMER 











BARRETT, EUR’ TOURS 
, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicage 26, 26, tt. 255 Sequoia, Box $ — Pasadena, California 
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Our Professional 
Responsibilities 

Continued from page 13 
of, and responsibility for, the adminis. 
tration of school policies. Once policies 
ate determined through democratic 
processes, the ethical teacher loyally 
supports them. 

Today, there are not enough quali- 
fied teachers. This leads to contract. 
breaking. An administrator may be. 
lieve he holds contracts for a com- 
plete faculty. At the last minute he is 
notified that some on whom he is de- 
pending have accepted other positions. 
This gives the impression that the ad- 
ministrators who accepted teachers un- 
der contract elsewhere were als« at 
fault. 

In most instances, it is not possi- 
ble for superintendents to determine 
whether teachers are honor-bound to 
fill other positions. However, when 
they do know, both they and the 
teachers are breaking the code which 
states that a contract is to be dissolved 
only by mutual consent of the con- 
tracting parties. 

Conversely, it is not always possi- 
ble for teachers to find out why teach- 
ing positions are open. When they do 
know that vacancies are due to unpro- 
fessional, unjust personnel practices, 
it is their duty to the profession to 
refuse such positions, 

The KEA and NEA Codes of Ethics 
bring out many more points that are 
criteria for desirable behavior and 
attitudes on the part of teachers. Facul- 
ties and other education groups can 
be of great service in developing moral 
stamina in teachers by a study of these 
codes. But no perfect code can be writ- 
ten. Some studies are already taking 
place in Kentucky that have led 
teachers to frame codes they feel ex- 
press better what ethical attitudes and 
behavior should be. If this movement 
can be spread, not only throughout 
our state, but also over the nation, 
many problems caused by unethical 
practices would resolve themselves. 

Today, public education is under- 
going severe scrutiny by a concerned 
public. It is being subjected to criti- 
cism, some merited and some unwat- 
ranted. This is good. 


Please turn to page 33 
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News ‘N’ VIEWS 


... KEA—NEA DEPARTMENTS 


Science Teachers Convene 

Spurred by the urgency for produc- 
tive effort in science teaching at all 
leve!s, the National Science Teachers 
Association, now totalling approxi- 
mately 20,000 members, will convene 
its Eighth Annual Convention in 
Kansas City, March 29-April 2. 

All sessions‘ will emphasize evalua- 
tion and improvement in “Current 
Science and the K-12 Program,” the 
convention theme. General sessions 
and exhibits will be in the municipal 
convention center. Banquet and lunch- 
eon sessions, and other related meet- 
ings, are scheduled in the two con- 
vention headquarters hotels, the Muehl- 
bach and the Phillips. 

Current science topics will be re- 
ported by college and research scien- 
tists, including two Nobel prize win- 
ners. The role and importance of a 
broadly conceived and well-planned 
continuous science program, for all 
children from kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade, will be outlined by 
individual speakers, in symposiums, 
and on panels. 


AASA CONVENTION 


Theme: Creating and Coping with 
Change. 


Program Notes 





Saturday, Feb. 13, 2:30 P.M. 
“Some Jobs America Has To Do,” 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington. 
“Burning Issues, Hot Potatoes, and 
Cool Answers,” a panel discussion, 
moderated by Arthur H. Rice, editor, 
Nation’s Schools. 

Saturday, Feb. 13, 8:30 P.M. 2 
“Education, Maker and Breaker of 
Nations,” Harold Benjamin, emeritus 
professor of education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville. 

Sunday, Feb. 14, 8:30 P.M. 
“Our Public Schools and An Expand- 
ing Economy,” Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of New York, Albany. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


Monday, Feb. 15, 9:30 A.M. 
“Partners in Educational Progress,” 
Virgil M. Rogers, dean, school of ed- 
ucation, Syracuse University. 
“Citizenship Responsibility in Educa- 
tion,” George Romney, president, 
American Motors Corp., Detroit. 
Address by Lee Metcalf, U.S. Repre- 
sentative from Montana. 


Monday, Feb. 15, 8:30 P.M. 
“School Administation—The Future 
Beckons,” Herold C. Hunt, professor 
of education, Harvard University. 

Wednesday, Feb. 17, 9:30 A.M. 
“Are We Afraid of Freedom?” Eric 
Johnston, president, Motion Picture 
Association, Washington. 


DAVI Convention 

The DAVI National Convention 
Committee has selected “Concentrat- 
ing Educational Forces” as the theme 
of the 1960 Convention to be held 
at the Netherland Hilton Hotel, Feb- 
ruaty 29 through March 4 in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. In selecting this theme, 
the committee members felt it was 
time for all phases of education to 
join forces in order to meet the edu- 
cational demand of our changing so- 
ciety. 

The Keynote Address will be de- 
livered by Ernest O. Melby, Professor 
of Education at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Before joining the staff at 
Michigan State, Dr. Melby was Dean 
of Education at New York University. 
This dynamic speaker will bring to 
the First General Session a fresh and 
creative approach to the problems 
faced in the reconstruction of the 
American educational system to meet 
the needs of the present and the fu- 
ture. 

Dr. John Ivey will speak to the 
Second General Session which will be 
concerned with the progress and trends 
of communication, particularly that of 


television and its implications for the 


Please turn to page 29 











You get satisfaction 
from a 


HEATH text! 


ENGLISH IS OUR 
LANGUAGE, 2nd ed. 


Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, 
Rice, Bishop, Westendorf, 
Hoffman, and Kelly 
For grades 2-8, this series in- 
cludes Texts, Studybooks, 


Guides, Teacher’s Editions of 
Texts and Studybooks. 


ENGLISH IN 
ACTION, 7th ed. 
Tressler, Christ, 
Terino, and Starkey 


Just published, the newest edi- 
tion of this series for grades 9-12 
includes Teacher’s Manuals, 
Complete Answer Books, Sup- 
plementary Tests, and Practice 
Books. 


HEATH ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE, 1959 copyright 


Herman and Nina Schneider 


For grades 1-6, this series offers 
Teacher’s Editions, and separate 
Teacher’s Guides. 


D. C. HEATH 


AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Representatives: 
J. Edgar Pride e R. F. Grizzell 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 


protects your payments-AT NO 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your communit vy knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 

mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher ioans are made 


@ on signature only— no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS 





note below, an 


gages on car, furniture or persona! property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 

@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 








longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS no principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 


CHARGE! 


Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


Select your Loan 
needs here 











and waiting for 





Cash 24 Cash 24 
You Get | Months | You Get | Months 


$10000's 593 |$40000/82.275 
20000) 1180 50000) 2767 
know you are applying for a 30000) 1749 60000 3249 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 


MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 








CONFIDENTIAL 
School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 























Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska ees a Nag can deal with us in com- 
plete fid: a's fair int rate. Select the 
amount you need ‘oon the chart; then rush application. 


DIAL. France 





managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 
@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS 





Dial Finance Company, Dept. B-6 rex 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska e 
Pecan queted my suetiestinn fore a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
{ can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow $.......... On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?........ 


Number of months 


Amount earned 
you receive salary ........._............... a 


— 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with Previou: 
present employ pn 


Husband or wife's 
employment. 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 


Bank you deal with (Name) 
Amount you owe bank? $ 


What security on bank loan?.. 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


$..__.__.__...... to (Name) (Add.) 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name) 


Purpose of loan 











Salary 
per Fenbeah $ 








Town 
Town. 








Monthly payments? $._............ 











Town 











410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. ¥ Conpony OMAHA 2, NEB. 





Formerly State Finance Company 


Over Sizty Years of Service OUR GUARANTEE 


if for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days 
after the loan is made there = 
will be no charge or cost < 








The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Payl 
I Still Owe Per Mo. 


yg 


““FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
for our confidential files 





To Whom Owing | 








(Relationship) .............. ees 
Occup 


Name of Relativ 








(Relationship) 

RRR. is QUOD ee = 
(Relationship) ........ 
State............... Oocup..__._...-..--- i, 
(Relationship)... 
Street. Town State Occup. 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Sign Full Street 
Name Here Address 


Name of Relative 
Street. 

Name of Relativ: 
Street............ 














Name of Relativ: 











Ricans ect eece LOOT. State. 








Monthly 
Payment $ 


First Payment 
Due Date 


| 
Final Payment 








NOTE nx: 
EE Siiainetesintretieniiiinntiinns: 


Due Date. Date. 





In consideration of the Amount of yy above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
the promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 
with interest as stated herein. 


A Monthly Payment as stated pore shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First ment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due yey ns ey except 64 the Final 5 RnB shall be equal to the unpaid principal 


Default in the terms of this ae shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 





and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 7 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED 
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RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


This note is subject t t its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the Ay is not proved. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 

ing $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 

and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 

principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 











oie 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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HELPING 


YOU TO TRAIN 


| BETTER STUDENTS 


Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION’ 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 





The Lessons We Learn tn School... Mele Us Achieve Success 





Se you'd like to be w 


LAWYER ! 











EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Continued from page 24 


PERRY 


Paul Collwell, Yerkes—D 
Jettie Collwell, Yerkes—D 


le, 
Felice Felici, 
WOLFE 
Insufficient Membership 


Independent Districts 
HAZARD 
Virginia Cecil, Hazard—D 
Di . Callahan, Hazard—D 
Isaac jugate, Hazard—A 
Goebel Ritter, Hazard—A 


JACKSON 
Bruce E. Whitney, Jackson—D 
Mrs. Maycel Caudill, Jackson—A 


JENKINS 
Bobby Blevins, Jenkins—D 
John Morgan, Jenkins—A 


Units 
LEES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Frazier B. Adams, Jackson—D 
Casey Morton, Jackson—A 





News ‘N’ Views 
Continued from page 27 
educational field. Dr. Ivey has re- 
cently resigned as Vice President of 
New York University to become head 

of Learning Resources Institute. 
A highlight of the Convention is 
its last general session on Interna- 


HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY! 
Educators “uve secure 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 





KENTUCKY 


TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE: 


*21,700,000 


in benefits has been 
paid to the 190,000 teachers 
who have joined Educators 
since 1910 


600 


Educators teacher groups 
now are in force 
throughout eastern states 











With Educalors Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital 


& tion” posters, 9%, by 12 inches, high- : : 
: light aptitudes and education necessary tional Education. Dr. Edgar Dale, Pro-| YQU CREATE your own flexible 
ng to become scientist, physician, teacher, | fessor of Education, Ohio State Uni- | Plan—to fit your group's special needs. 

3 etc. Written for students’ understand- : eee 
E ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, versity, will give the delegates a broad You PROTECT your po ta 
5 cer eg psychologist. No com- overview of the international picture. va ae presenta — 
5 5 : a during your 
BR (2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster His talk will be followed by ee authorized leaves and vacations — 





provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 


Write for free copies for bulletin boards 


Educators 


posium of five who will discuss the 
two-way interchange of information, 
material, equipment and personnel be- 
tween South America, Africa, Asia, 
Free Europe and the United States. 


AHE Conference | 

A. A. Berle, Jr., pfofessor of law 
at Columbia University, will talk on 
the “irrepressible issues of the sixties” 
in an opening address at the fifteenth 
National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, to be held in Chicago, March 
6-9. 


worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 
Group without health questions . 

(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Be Group moaeotient 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
Study the facts. 
No obligation. 


j Educators 





— 2 MS 2a 8 6 iho 


f" MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Other conference speakers include | = MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. “@ 











P.O. Box 149 
1 LANCASTER, PA. Dore Schary, producer, author, and | § P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. §f 
; Shicstienth Cordon Dan. Academy Award winner, who will talk | § [) Please mail your free folder about §f 
' I Please send me free and without obligation: on the creative spirit in a free society, | § — PROTECTION . . . without obli- » 
H ! " snap egress gant ans and Howard Bowen, Grinnell College t C1 | want to join the Educators Group in a 
H j president, who will deal with the |J my school. Tell me how to apply. 
financing of higher education and the | § 
| American economy. { 
i 
‘ L Please turn the page i 
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One of 4 attractive full-color Posters from our new 
1960 Posture Package. FREE to you! 


“Worth paying 
money for... but 
they’re FREE!” 


Teachers who have seen this 
great new series of posture 
posters for 1960 have said this. 
They're in full-color with 
large illustrations, short mes- 
sages, and the art of good 
posture is spelled out in 
simple terms for the first time. 

For both the physical and 
intellectual development of 
your students, you cannot af- 
ford to be without this new 
Posture Package. Send for 
yours today, it’s free! Just 
give us your name, school, 
address, and we'll mail them 
to you, postpaid. Nothing to 
buy — nothing else to do. 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE POSTERS 


! Grond Rapids 2) Michigen” 
| Send FREE Posture Package to: 
|_ Name 
| School 


1 Address 











t 
|_ City 





a 
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NEWS ‘N’ VIEWS 
Continued from page 29 


The conference theme, “Platform for 
Higher Education; Guide Lines for the 
Sixties,” will also be carried out in the 
ten information sessions and in more 
than 30 discussion groups. 

New national programs in higher 
education will be highlighted by sev- 
eral people, including John E. Ivey, 
president of Learning Resources In- 
stitute and the Midwest Council on 
Airborne Television. Delegates will be 
informed of recent progress of the 
National Denfense Education Act by 
Ralph C. M. Flynt, assistant commis- 
sioner for legislative and program de- 
velopments at the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Federal Aid 


If it were only true that there's 
strength in numbers, proponents of 
federal support of education would 
have it made. Last year close to 600 
House and Senate bills, resolutions, 
concurrent resolutions, and joint reso- 
lutions—ranging from scholarships to 
tax relief and back again—were in- 
troduced in Congress. Here are fea- 
tures of five major bilis awaiting law- 
makers’ attention at the Congressional 
session which began recently. 


METCALF BILL (HR 22)—tre- 
ported by House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor by 18-10 vote, June 
1959, amended. 

Provides outright grants, on the basis 
of $25 per school-age child and with 
no matching funds required, to states 
for teachers’ salaries and/or school con- 
struction. 

Grants total $1.1 billion annually, a 
total of $4.4 billion for the proposed 
four-year life of the act. 

States have freedom of choice in 
use of funds for two purposes de- 


scribed, with no state plan required.” 


States must agree to: allot construction 
funds on basis of need and ability; al- 
locate 50 percent of salary funds on a 
per teacher basis, other 50 percent on 
equalization basis. 

No district barred because of debt 
limitation. This would be a 100 per- 
cent grant program. 





VISIT 
NEW MEXICO 


Sunshine, delightful climate, magnificent 
scenery, romance and color, legend and his. 
tory combine to make your visit.to The Land 
of Enchantment an unforgettable experience, 


To help plan your visit mail the coupon below 
and we'll send you colorful, free literature! 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
Room 6068, State Capitol 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Please send free literature to 
Name 

Address. 








PLEASE PRINT 
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MURRAY BILL (S-2)—not re- 
ported by Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare; remains in comm- 
mittee in original form. 

This bill differs from the Metcalf 
bill, in the following three instances: 

1. Has no termination date. 

2. Increases in amount from $25 per 
school-age child the first year to $50 
the second year, $75 the third, and 
$100 the fourth. Continues at the $100 
leve’:. 

3. Of the amount allocated by the 
state to teachers’ salaries, at least 75 
percent must sbe distributed to the 
districts on a per teacher basis. Re- 
maiider may be used for salaries in 
an equalization program. 


McNAMARA BILL (S-8)—te- 

ported by Senate Committee on Labor 
re Public Welfare by vote . 12-2, 
September 1959. 

Limits federal grants to school con- 
struction. 

Provides $500 million first year, 
$500 million second year, for a total 
of $1 billion during proposed two- 
year life of bill. 

Matching by states would be var- 
iable, ranging from $2 federal for $1 
local in low income states, to $1 fed- 
etal for $2 local in high income states. 
Matching federal funds based on state 
total projects rather than on project 
by project basis. 

Allocations made on basis of per 
capita income, school-age population, 
school financing efforts. Results in 
variable 3-1 equalization between 
wealthy and poorer states. 

Only way matching funds can be 
taised for needy school districts is 
through state matching or through in- 
Ctease in matching by other districts. 


ADMINISTRATION BILL (S 
1016)—no action taken by committee. 
This is strictly a debt service type 


of bill. It authorizes federal payments , 


of principal and interest up to $300 
million in bonds issued over a four- 
year period with repayment to extend 
over a 20-30 year period. It has no 
provision for districts which have 
reached their constitutional debt limit. 
COOPER-JAVITS BILL (S2637) 
—no action taken by committee. 
This is a debt service bill providing 
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Consider these features: 


Pupils’ Texts 
Practice Books 


LAIDLAW | 





ADOPTED 
FOR USE 
IN KENTUCKY 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series-Grade 2-8 


Shane-Ferris-Keener 


V Flexible Organization to meet classroom needs 
V Abundance of oral and written practice 

V English Handbooks—Grades 3-8 

V Teachers’ Editions—Grades 2-8 


For a Complete English Program 
It’s the GOOD ENGLISH Series 


Kentucky Representatives—Hugh Eblen 


4” BROTHERS 


Thatcher and Madison 
River Forest, Illinois 


Teachers’ Editions 
Independent Chapter Tests 


—C. H. McKown 











Free to WRITERS 


ee e 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion: 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-2 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S., N.Y. 16 





GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in coopera 

tion with professors from Stanford University 
and Guadalajara, in Mexico, language 
4-Aug. 12, art, folklore, geography, history & & 
literature courses. Tuition, board & 

$240. Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 17227, ‘Stan. 
ford, Calif. 





approximately $2 billion over a 20- 
30 year period, provided maximum 
matching is supplied by states and 
localities. Has variable matching pro- 
vision, from $3 federal to $2 state, to 
$2 federal to $3 state, based on teacher 
salary effort of state. Provides a penalty 


escape clause for wealthy states whose 
school effort index is lower than the 
national school effort index. Districts 
which have reached bonded debt limits 
can participate for first two years, 
provided state will agree to provide 
legislation raising debt limit of locality. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 

Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill.—Thomas P. 
Edwards, 602 Parklawn, Danville. 

American Book Cares. 300 Pike Street, 
Cincinnati, O.—H Hag Brown, 2516 Newman 
St., Ashland; O. L. McElroy, Tolle Court, 
Eminence; Joe S. Caudill, Box 493, J: 

Beckley, rig Aber 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, oO. 


1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 


Childcraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Ill—Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, 
Louisville 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 


York 19, N. Y¥.—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 
nence. 
F. E. — and Co., 1000 North Dearborn, 
0 Til.—Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 
1612 , Louisville. 
Deubleday and Co. one Junier Lit 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


E. C. Seale and Ce., 1031 N. Pennsylvania 
Ind.—Boswell B. Hodgkin, 


Silver Burdette Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
30, Ill.—Austin Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., 
Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. Singer Ce., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1630 
Meadowthorpe Ave., Lexington. 


South-Western Publishing Co., 5101 Madison 


Road, Cincinnati, O.—Walter H. Green- 
wood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Steck Co., Austin, Texas—Burke Robinson, 
9 Willard Dr., Antioch, Tenn. 


Weber Costelle Co.—Roy D. Carter, 249 Ken- 
neth Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 


Webster P 1808 Washington 
Ave. ™ st. ‘Too 5 Mo. oo. C. Hale, Berea, 


The Jehn C. Winsten Ce., 5641 o Wectiwen 


Kyle weleDowell = 768 DR 


2428 ‘Water ington Terrace, Louisville snit 


World Book Coe., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Il.—Harold Holcomb, 141 Spring S&t, 
Scottsville. 


Werld Book — = East Gray St, 
Mrs. 


Elswic' 

Logan, 14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; Mrs, 
Louise Hopkins, Wingo; M. 8. Hutchens, 
209 Taylor Dr., Lexington; Harry A. W’ 

610 Third National Bank Bidg., Nashvil le 3, 
Tenn. 








Guild, Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, 
Frankfort. 


P. O. Box 16, 
The Ecenemy Co., Atlanta, Ga—Jack Thomp- 

son, 2347 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 
Encyclopedia Britannica and_ Britannica 


—> pre Michigan mo Chicago 11, Ill. 
2 a Akers, 4906 South "First St., Louis- 
e 


Follett Publishing Co.,—Charies Greer, 506 
South Tennessee Blvd., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


George F. Cram Co.—Central —< Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 


Ginn and oe 205 West Wacker aie Chi- 
cago 6, Ill.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City; 
Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray; Dick Smith, 
Route 1, Box 248, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. 
— "Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 


The Gregg Suithihies Co.—C. Ray Noblett, 
Jr., 456 Hart Road, Lexington. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, Rog wen La 
Salle, Chicago 1—Don Chapin, 109 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Lexington. 


Garr Wagner Publishing Co.—Sam Long, 
707 Browder St., Dallas, Tex. 


Barlow Pablishing ey Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ee a panish Ct., Louisville 


D. C. Heath and Ce., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
oo = E—.. Edgar Pride, 307 South 
St., Murray; Ray F. Grizzell, General 
Consultant, Box 302, Mt. Sterling. 


Henry row —_ Ce., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 


Houghten Mifflin Ce., 2 Park St., gg q, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave., 
n. 


Oe 208, Frenkieer Ce.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Laidlaw Brethers, River Forest, I1l.—H 
Eblen, 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington. eg 
4. = Lippincott Co., 333 West Lake, Chicago 
til—J. Minor ” Stuart, kson, Tenn.; 
Shelby Winfrey, Berea. 
Lyons and Carnahan Co Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Til-Elmer Barker. Winchester. 
Co., 2459 Prairie Ave. 
Louisville; Gladys Wickwire, 607 
Vincennes, Ind. 


McCermick Mathers i” a. Oo. 
Leonard H. Harris, Jr., 702 Fairview ‘Ave. ws 
Bowling Green. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 


a ag ng Cilffs, N. J.— 
. J. Hauser, P. O. Box 746, Muncie, Ind. 


Band MeNally and Ce., Chicago, 
E. Seotiey” 1056 Fontaine Rd., 


Rew, Peterson and Co., Evanston, 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., 
Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Ill—Dr. Marshall Arnold, 
Staff Associate, 1921 2ist St., Bowling 


llth st. 


Tl.—James 
Lexington. 


tL—H. a 


Scett, Foresman Ce., 433 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il.—J. Ray Binford, Versailles; 
Irene Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke Rd., Louis- 
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ication, augmented by: 





ties of good citizenship. 





Approved for Adoption 
by the Textbook Commission 


NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Grades 7 through 12 


Thorough instruction, practice, review, and maintenance in all 
the basic language skills and in the major areas of commun- 


Workbooks and Handbooks 
Complete Testing Program 
Teachers’ Manuals and Answer Keys 


CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


A Text for Junior High School 


Teaches how government functions and how the individual 
functions in relation to government. Develops the drama 
of government in action and the meaning and responsibili- 


SPEECH FOR YOU 


A Practical Speech Book for High School 


Contains functional materials which can be taught by the 
average speech teacher. Covers all phases of oral commun- 
ication and the techniques applicable to each phase. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 
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OUR PROFESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
Continued from page 26 

If reforms and changes are needed, 
to be sure, they will be brought about. 
Unless educators are willing to take 
stock and do it themselves, agencies 
outside the teaching profession will 
undertake the task. We must not let 
this happen. Surely no agency should 
be better prepared to do this than the 
educators themselves. 

The swift, technological, scientific, 
and political changes taking place to- 
day pose problems for educators that 
must be satisfactorily solved if our 
democratic way of life is to be pre- 
served. This calls for a united effort, 
for which each member vassumes his 
professional responsiiblity. The in- 
equity of professional participation 
must be corrected. 

Until then, we cannot hope to main- 
tain desirable high standards or de- 
velop a sense of dedication and unity 
of purpose which are essential to the 
teaching profession’s inclusion with 
the learned professions. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Continued from page 15 


The last session on Saturday after- 
noon will involve role playing as the 
“Salary Committee Meets the School 
Board.” After a description of the 
“Next Step” by Mr. Coons, the salary 
school will close at about 3:00 P.M. 


Other persons, scheduled to appear 
on the program at various times to 
bring “Greetings,” include Dr. Harry 
Sparks, Murray, president of KEA, 
Jefferson County Superintendent 
Richard Van Hoose, Louisville, presi- 
dent of KASA, and Wendell Butler, 
Frankfort, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


Each school system in the state is 
being invited to send representatives 
to this first attempt in Kentucky to 
be completely professional in the mat- 
ter of salary scheduling. 

The Friday night sessions will be 
held at Male High School, in down- 
town Louisville, and the Saturday ses- 
sions will all be held at Eastern High 
School, located in Middletown. 
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Grade 1 


What is a Season 
What is a Turtle 
What is a Plant 


Grade 2 


What is a Chicken 
What is a Fish 
What is a Bird 


Grade 3 





—Benefic Press 


have you seen the new 


i waar IS IT series! 


high interest supplementary science books 


Rapidly increasing in popularity because they vitalize basic * 
science facts (not oddities or rarities) with readable, under- 
standable description and colorful, related illustrations. Care- 
fully graded with interest to much higher reading levels. 


Intermediate Grades 


What is a Butterfly What is a Rock 

What is a Cow What is a Rocket 

What is a Frog What is a Solar System 
What is a Tree What is a Magnet 


send for complete catalog and prices 


PUBLISHING DIVISION OF 








BECKLEY-CARDY 


Represented by GEORGE SWEETMAN, 1900 n. narragansett ave., chicago 39, ill. 

















TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR SUMMER JOBS 

Over 1,000 employers, through- 
out the United States, have re- 

uested that Teachers contact 
them for employment this sum- 
mer. Teachers are needed to fill 
jobs in resorts, resort hotels, sum- 
mer camps, amusement parks, 
state and national parks, motels, 
restaurants, business and indus- 
try, ranches and other organiza- 
tions. 

A list of these organizations, 
the name and address of the em- 
ploying official, the positions 
available, and the salaries offered 
are contained in the all-new 1960 
edition of the Summer Employ- 
ment Directory. The price is 
$3.00; there is no other cost to 
teachers. 


To: National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1960 Summer Employment 
Directory No. 18. | enclose $3.00. 











Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 


MIDDLE 
EAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, Greece, 
and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, the Oberm- 
mergau Passion Play, and Russian Extensions. 
Frequent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 
York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 
Harriet-Louise WH. Patterson. 





Visit Russia with Maupintour! 


44; SOVIET 
= UNION 


Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern and 
Western Europe. Several tours visit Bulgaria and 
Roumania and include Dalmatian Coast and Black 
Sea Cruises plus the Obermmergau Passion Play. 
College student, teacher, thrift and first class 
tours. From 





Ask your travel agent or write - 
Melva A. Oldham, Maupintour, 
1603 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Maupintour 





“~ <-s @ 6 ho ae 











EXPLORING SCIENCE - Teachers’ Editions 
By Walter A. Thurber 


For Grades 1-6 
SPEECH FOR ALL 


For High School public speaking classes 
Revised by Edward E. Markert 


SMITH-THOMPSON’S 


FIRST YEAR LATIN 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 
Both revised by Charles Jenney, Jr. 


PRIMERA VISTA 


First-year Spanish with the aural-oral approach 
By Ginsburg and Nassi 


Kentucky Representative: 
Thomas P. Edwards, 602 Parklawn, Danville, Kentucky 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
310 West Polk St. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 








USE THIS COUPON 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 

Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1959-60 only. 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


me 4h SO Sa 


Available only in the United States of America 











For The rb shing 

Be the first in your school to secure 
the new materials offered by adver. 
tisers in the Kentucky School Jour. 


nal. Write the advertisers or use the 
convenient coupon below. 


100. Packet consisting of a Map 
showing Historical Trails through New 
Mexico: New Mexico Highway Map: 
and folder describing photogenic New 
Mexico region by region. (New 
Mexico Department of Developmeat.) 

101. Army Occupations and Y ou. 
A comprehensive reference handbook 
explaining hundreds of Army job 
training opportunities. For teachers 
and guidance counselors. (Dept. of 
the Army ) 

102. Now You Can Pick Your 
Vocational Training. A  16-page 
booklet providing a simplified descrip. 
tion of the Army “Choose-it-Y ourself” 
Vocational Training System. This new 
enlistment option allows qualified ap- 
plicants to choose technical training 
before enlistment. Indicate quantity 
desired for Senior young men includ- 
ing some who did not finish high 
school. (Dept. of the Army) 

15. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of money-making plans 
for school clubs. (Vine Associates ) 

16. Facts about writing short para- 
gtaphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

45. Science Kits for elementary, 
junior high, and primary grades. Pro- 
vide laboratory equipment, etc. See ad 
in this issue for (Science Kit, Inc.) 

63. Brochure on a different kind 
of tour through Europe and a cornet 
of Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for 20 countries in 70 days, sum- 
mer 1960. (Europe Summer Tours) 

74. Folders. Well illustrated and 
with complete itineraries for tours 
Around the World, Pacific Circle, 
Africa and Holy Land. Indicate your 
specific interest. (Sita) 

77. Folder which outlines courses 
offered in Summer School at Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, accredited program of 
the University of Arizona. (Prof. Juan 
B. Rael) 
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WILL YOUR RETIREMENT INCOME 
MEET YOUR NEEDS? 


YOU, TOO, CAN ADD $33.00 to $116.00 
‘IN MONTHLY SOCIAL SECURITY 
RETIREMENT INCOME 





Inflation has prompted all teachers to examine carefully their retirement 
plans and to appraise the buying power of the Retirement Income they 
may expect from their years of teaching. How about YOU? Will YOU 


>SCrip- 


urself” have all the income YOU will need? 

S new 

sd ap- When you consider the spiraling costs of food, clothing, and shelter . . . 
ak the ever-increasing costs of new wonder-working medicines and hospital 
aclud- care... the steadily rising taxes ... will YOU have enough Retirement 


high Income to feel secure? 


na Even if you have never had a Social Security card and number; even if 
ag you have never worked a single day under Social Security coverage, YOU 


$) 
pan- can build Social Security credits and qualify for annual income benefits 


ett) ranging from $396.00 to $1392.00 through part-time employment with 
peaey, our Company. You owe it to yourself to find out whether you might qual- 


. ‘4 ify for such employment. 


» 
kind 
orner 
gives 
aa F. E. COMPTON AND COMPANY 
urs ) Attn: Mr. Harold Austell 


and 1000 North Dearborn Street 
tours 


irdle, Chicago 2, Illinois 


To get full information fill out and mail this form today. 


| am interested in getting full details of Part-Time Employment with your 
Company and how I can qualify for Social Security Benefits through such 
employment. 
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Many announcements, news items, materials, and 


ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 


suggestions come .. . 





Teaching Tools and Devices 


Exploding school enrollments and 
the expansion of knowledge are caus- 
ing many teachers to wonder if there 
ate tools or devices available which 
will help them increase their effective- 
ness. Many devices, such as language 
records, slides, filmstrips, and flannel 
boards, have been developed by com- 
mercial agencies. 


The Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories, established by the Ford Founda- 
tion in 1958, is currently conducting 
a survey to identify as many as pos- 
sible of the tools and devices avail- 
able to teachers. The phase of the 
study which is to identify the aids 
which have been commercially pro- 
duced is well under way. However, it 
is recognized that many teachers have 
developed aids for their own use 
which may have as much potential 
value to other teachers as those on 
the market. 


If you are using a homemade 
device, or know of another teacher 
who is using such a device, send the 
name and description of the device, 
or the name of the teacher who created 
it, to: 

Survey of Educational Tools 

Educational Facilities Laboratories 

477 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, New York 


Work? 


Retired Judge Harold C. Kessinger 
of Ridgewood, New Jersey, recently 
said: 

“If you work with your hands and 
your head, you're an artisan. If you 
work with your hands and head and 
heart and feet, you're a salesman. If 
you work with your hands and head 
and heart and feet and voice and edu- 
cation, intuition and imagination, and 
if you're a public relations expert, and 
know how to deal with all things, 
you're a teacher.” 
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Conditions of Work 


A bill of particulars setting out the 
working conditions for school teachers 
and school administrators which should 
prevail in a school system which seeks 
to offer quality education. That is what 
is contained in the new NEA-DCT 
publication, Conditions of Work for 
Quality Education. 

The book is the product of a year- 
long study, based on analysis of near- 
ly 1000 policy handbooks from school 
systems throughout the country, and 
on replies to a questionnaire sent to a 
sampling of about 7000 NEA mem- 
bers. 

Desirable working conditions are a 
prerequisite for quality education, the 
book points out, because undesirable 
conditions lead young teachers to avoid 
careers in teaching, and induce ex- 
perienced teachers to leave the pro- 
fession when better economic oppor- 
tunities present themselves. 

Order your copy from NEA-DCT, 
1201 Sixteenth St. NW, Washington 
6, D.C., price $1.00. 


A Bituminous Product 

A gifted student looked long and 
thoughtfully at the examination ques- 
tion: “State the number of tons of 
coal shipped out of the United States 
in any given year.” 

Then his brow cleared and he 
wrote: “1492 — None.” 


Mrs. Willie C. Ray 

Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Kentucky's rep- 
resentative on the NEA Board of Di- 
rectors, and Superintendent of Shelby- 
ville Schools, has been appointed to 
a three-year term as a member of 
the U.S. Defense Advisory Commit- 
tee. This is a national group of fifty 
members from throughout the nation 
serving as an advisory body on mat- 
ters pertaining to women in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 


James A. Cawood 

By the time this item is printed 
James A. Cawood, Harlan County Sy. 
perintendent of Schools, will be in 
Europe on a special two-month sem. 
inar. He will study the administm. 
tion of schools in Norway and in 
Italy. 


The seminars for Cawood and 40 
other American educators are being 
provided by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships of the U.S. Department 
of State and the U. S. Office of Eduv- 
cation. This is part of a program 
designed to promote international 
peace, understanding, and good will 


Cawood left by jet airliner on Jan- 
uary 30 for Norway. Early in March 
he goes to Italy, where he will study 
conditions in Rome, Salerno, and oth- 
er parts of the country. He returns 
to this country April 1. 


How to Know a Boy 
When You See One 


If you have a big or a little brother, 
if you have a boy-child of your own, 
but most of all if you are a long 
suffering teacher—you will recognize 
some of the following descriptions of 
the male sex in the summer of his 
youth: 


“Boys are capital fellows in their 
own way, among their mates; but 
they are unwholesome companions for 
grown people.” . . . Charles Lamb 
said that. 


“A boy is a composite—he has the 
appetite of a horse, the digestion of 
a sword-swallower, the curiosity of 
a cat, the lungs of a dictator, the 
imagination of a Paul Bunyan, the 
shyness of a violet, the audacity of a 
steel trap, the enthusiasm of a fire- 
cracker, and when he makes something 
he has five thumbs on each hand.” 
... Writer Alan Beck said that. 
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